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TWO NEW BOOKS SCIENCE 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Laboratory Manual 
in Practical Botany 


By CHARLES H. CLARK, A.M., D.Sc., 


Principal of Windsor Hall, Waban, Mass. 


A New Astronomy for Beginners 


By DAVID P. TODD, M.A., Pu. D., 


Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory, Amherst College. 
480 Pages, With Colored Plates and Copious Illustrations. Price, $1.30. 


‘THE AMERICAN Book COMPANY takes pleasure in announcing the publication of this new 
work on Astronomy, which will meet the present requirements of schools for a practical and | 
scientific text-book in that important and most interesting study. Following are some of its | This new manual constitutes a thorough, modern, workable text-book of Botany for 

| high schools and academies or for an elementary college course. It will stimulate a love 

Extensive use of laboratory methods, applying apparatus commonly found in every house. | 
Embodiment of the latest resulta of astronomical research, such as variation of latitude, | Latest and best methods of study. Practical mastery of laboratory processes and of 
presence of oxygen in the sun, photography of comets, etc. A new and full treatment of | the Compound Microscope. Central object, THE STUDY OF THE LIFE HISTORIES OF 
the planets, the law of universal gravitation, comets and metcers, and the astronomy of navi- | PLANTS --- not «a mere effort to find the names of flowers. The development of plant 
gation. Three hundred illustrations, specially prepared for this work, and executed by means | life followed in the order in which Nature has worked, from the lowest organisms to the 
of the best modern engraving processes, higher forms. 


‘To be issued early In January, 18908. 


principal features: 


Correspondence with regard to the examination and introduction of Topp’s NEWASTRONOMY and CLARK'S 
LABORATORY MANUAL OF PRACTICAL BOTANY is cordially invited. Specimen pages free on application. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


School Reading by Grades. Eight books for eight years. | Natural Course in Music. Primer and five Readers. | Milne’s Mental Arithmetic, ‘ : ‘ : $ .35 
Catalogue on application. Circular, with specimen pages, on request. Pearson's Greek Prose Composition, . ‘ ‘ -go 
Eclectic School Readings. Fifteen volumes, for supple- Natural Elementary Geography. By JACQuES W. Gleason’s Xenophon's Cyropaedia, ‘ ‘ - 1.25 
mentary reading, now ready. Send for circular. Repway, F.R.G.S. $ .60 | Merrill's Fragments of Roman Satire, : , 75 


Patterson’s American Word Book. A modern speller. $.25 | McMaster’s School History of the United States, 1.00 | Edgren and Fossler’s Brief German Grammar, . .75 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


UPSI DE DOW IN ONE SENSE OF THE WORD, IN THAT THEY ARE NOT THE WORK OF 
4 A TEACHER, BUT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY CHILDREN THEMSELVES, 


THE Famous SANTA ROSA REPRODUCTION STORIES: 


Columbus — Captain John Smith — Wyles Standish — Benjamin Franklin. 


JUZAPH 


dil 
P | 1 Vol. Cloth. Net Introduction Price, 36 cents. 


From tHe Prerace: — ‘* Between the first-year period and the | these pupils were from seven to nine years of age. Some days later, 


Jo 
may 


fifth school year there exists at present a gap, both in the child's | after the story, its form of presentation and language have somewhat 
ability to read and in the market supply of books which he can read. 
The child during these years is hungering for stortes, especially for 
‘true’ stories. This book is designed to meet this end. It is prac- 
tically written by children. 

** The method of the book's production has been as follows : — The 


‘ settled’ in the children’s minds, the reproductions have been called 
for, both oral and written. 

‘““ These reproductions have been material for the most careful 
study as to essential elements of plot, salient points of interest, and 
especially the words and forms of expression used by the children. 

“ Less than 750 words are used in the entire series.” 


story was first related to the pupils in the very best form possible; 
This book will be welcomed by the teachers and found of the greatest possible value, as it gives, in 
the form of history stories, of great vaiue in themselves, a reader for this grade of children, 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 3 & & West [8th St., New York. 


4 NNOUNCEWENT. A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
“GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC.” 


By WILBUR F. NICHOLS, A.M., Principal of Hamilton Street School, Holyoke, Mass. 


In Hight Grades. ( GRADE II., (100 pages).-.-.---- For the Second Year in School. =) = Grades for the succeeding School Years in press, 
The following are now ready: GRADE III., (120 pages)..- --- For the Third Year in School. to be soon forthcoming. 
Price, 25 cents each. / GRADE IV., (180 pages)...... For the Fourth Year in School. j Samples sent for 15 cents each. 


: : : BOSTON, CHICACO. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO, : H 


NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS OF SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 


¥ VALUABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. The Silver Series of English Classics. Life in Asia. 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and Edited by ALEXANDER S. TWOMBLY, Professor F. L. PATTEE, and | Book V1. of The World and Its People. By MARY CATE SMITH, 328 pp.; 
others. With Critical and kaplanatory Notes. 


} 3c New colored map; over illustrations. Cloth, 60 cents, 
CHARLES B. GILBERT, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, ° Prepared to meet the requirements of the Commission of American P 
2 volumes now ready, Australia and the Islands of the Sea. 
| Book VIIL of The World and /ts People. By EVA M. C. KELLOGG, — L2ino, 
488 pp.; 150 illustrations; 4 maps. Cloth, 6% cents. 
This series is a most valuable and an indispensable aid in the teaching 
lof R. E. DENFIELD, Minn, 


A First Reader, 125 pp., 32 cents; A Second Reader, 160 pp., 40| Colleges on College Entrance Examinations. 
cents; A Third Reader, 224 pp., 50 cents; A Fourth Reader, 320 ranging in price from 18 cents to 46 cents. 
pp., @ cents; A Header for Fifth Grades, 3” pp., 0 cents; A Reading Courses in American Literature. 
Reader for Sixth Grades, 320 pp., 6” cents. Jn Press~A Reader By Professor F. L. PATTEE, author of “A History of American Litera 
for Seventh Grades: A Reader for Higher Grades. ture.” 12mo, 55 pp. Cloth, 36 cents. 


| 

ri OTHER STANDARD TEXT- BOOKS, 

| 

The Normal Music Course. 


| The Normal Course in Reading. The Rational Method in Reading. wy doun W. toon” Po te system of Vocal instraction. | 
By Miss E. J. Topp and Supt. W. B. POWELL. By Prof. E. G. WARD and Mrs. E. E. K, WARNER. PS, A COMPS NAFMORIC System | 
instructive and interesting throughout; stimulating to live thought. An original combination of the Word and Phonetic methods. The Cececilian Series of Study and Song. 
4 The Normal Review System of Vertical Writing The Normal Course in Spelling. Ry Jou W. Tver ts. A confplete series of Schoo! Song Books, adapted 
oany grade of schools. 
ria }UNNISON. By LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D., and ©. G. CLARK. 
gi review; double copies on; Primary—Advanced— Complete. Adapted to and everywhere | English Composition. 
| each page; special attention to capitals and figures. popular. Spelling Blanks in both Slant ane Ene lis By A. Ww BLSH, A.M. he here presented leads to the 
The Normal Course in ng ish. mastery of gow nglish aim je development o " erary taste 

WELSH, A.M., and Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. A series of two The No mal Course in Drawing. 

A series of carefully graded, scientific, art 


ting the sub- | By Prof. H. W. SHAYLOK. 
istic drawing books, less complicated and more practical than others. 


The Normal Course in Number. te 
| By Pres. W. Cook and Miss CROPSEY. By A. 
‘E -New », Logic text-books on English Language and Grammar, presen 
Elementary Arithmetie—New Advanced Arithmetic, Logic al lin’ and 


: in plan, practical in method; the most satisfactory arithmetics published. 4 : : 
; shers, . . Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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Ziegler Electric Company 


Manufacturers, 


PHYSICAL and 
ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Special Sets to accompany 
all the leading text-books. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


QEND 
The Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories, 


Acloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


THE IMEAL CURRFEN( -EVE“TS WEEKL: 


The rirst and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 2< cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Samplefree. Pathfinder Washington, D C 


For Sale, 


A College, delightfully located in one of the Western 
States, with a new building erected for the purpose 
ona four-acre campus, amply supplied with school 
furniture, chemical, philosophical,and physiological 
apparatus, maps, globes, etc. The College has a 
boarding department, with accommodations for an 
hundred boarding students, and is now in full opera- 
tion inall departments. During the first year the 
enrollment was 268 and this year it will reach 300 
students. The College is unsectarian. It is now 
owned by its’ President, who offers it for sale. 
Hence the purchaser will take his place, and can 
have possession at anytime. His salary, after pay- 
ing four professors and all current expenses, will 
amount to $1,800 for this year, and he gives assur- 
ance that this amount can be increased easily to 
$2,000 and even $3,000 per annum. 

All this property, with the good will of the Col- 
lege, will be sold for $7,000: $4,500 in advance, and 
the balance ina year or two. For full information 
apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 

165 Harvard street, Dorchester, Mass. 

P.S. None needapply who are not able and dis- 
posed to purchase, if the situation proves satisfac- 
tory. 


FREE EXAMINATION of ill ourWatches, 
CASE and you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 
a respect to what we claim them to be, No 
 \\tioies other house in the world can sell as 
~ cheaply as we can. The ease of watch ad- 
vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
windandset, Willlasta lifetime. Move- 
mentis one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the watch looks like a 
Genuine Solid Gold Wateh, 
We send it by Express, C_O.D., to anyone, 
andif satisfactory, you pay agent @8.45 
and express Charges, otherwise return it, 
Fo If money is sent with order we pay 
= allexpress charges and give a beautiful 
, Chain Free, Write whether gent’s or 
lady's. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 
—Vvaneing in price and our stock may not 
last long. ROYAL MPG. CO., $34 Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
2 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


‘Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


ATLANTIC 
COAST LINE. 


‘FLORIDA FAST LINE"’ ) 
Via Washington, Richmond and Charleston. 


QUICKEST TO ALL 
WINTER RESORTS 


SOUTH 


Route of the celebrated ‘‘New York- 
Florida Special,’’ luxuriously ap- 
pointed. Unequalled Schedules and Ser- 
vice. Only line running Solid Vestibul- 
ed Trains to Floridy. ~ connec- 
tion with" Federal Expf€8s” from Boston. 

J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., 
8300 Washington Street, Boston. 


The tender skin of in: 
fants and children 


SOAP 


purest of soaps. 


O9 per cent Pure 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH 


it 
\ 
verricuiag Pen 


<= JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
VERTIGRAPH PEN 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
MULTISCRIPT 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS..... 


...91 John Street, New York. 


Southern Railway. 
THE GREAT ARTERY OF TRAVEL BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Reaching all prominent Southern Cities, and the famous 
Winter KResoris of Asheville, Aiken, Augusta, 
and all points in Florida, California, and Mexico. 


Perfect 


THE ROUTE OPERATING THE 


Dining and Sleeping Car Washington and Southwestern Vestibule Limited» 


Service. 


U. Ss. Fast Mail, 
Florida Short Line Limited. 


For full particulars and descriptive matter, call on or address the following 


AGENCIES ‘) Baltimore— 


Boston, Mass.—C. D. BOYD, New England Agent, 

$6 “6 GEO. C. DANIELS, Traveling Pass. Agent,228 Washington St. 
Philadelphia— JOHN M. 
J.C. HORTON, Pass, Agent, 201 East Baltimore St. 


BEALL, Dist, Pass. Agent, 828 Chestnut St. 


Washington— L.S. BROWN, General Agent, 705 15th St., N. W. 


New York— 
J.M.CULP, Trattic Mgr., Washington, D.C. 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Pass. Agent, 271 Broadway. 


W. A. TURK, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Department of Superintendence, 


N. E. A. 


Chattanooga, '‘Tenn., 


February 2V2--24, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Double Daily Service 


Via Colonial and Federal Express from 


BOSTON AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 


Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattanooga. 


Tickets good, going, February 18--21. 


for information apply to 


Pass’r Agent, 


GEORGE M. ROBERTS, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


PERSONALLY- 
CONDUCTED 


TOURS 


On April 1 the annual Spring vacation trip tendered the teachers of New England 
and their friends will leave Boston for a tour of Philadelphia and - 


WASHINGTON 


The special train will 


i ’ and will leave U Stati 
be composed exclusively or Wagner Palace Cars ma Fitchburg Railroad. at 
6.10 P. M., Stopping at principal intermediate stations between Boston and Troy, running 
to Philadelphia WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. , 


7 DAYS - ALL EXPENSES - $25 


For detailed Itineraries address GEO. S. HOUGHTON I INCE S 
or D.N. BELL, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. ee ee 


J.R. WOOD, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


GEO. W. BOYD, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


THE WINSHIP 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


Western Office: Topeka, Kansas. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


J. W 
SCHERMERHUORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


7 


HARVARD SUMMVER SCHOOL. 


In the list of courses to be given this year 
we note the addition of a second advanced 
course in English Composition, a second 
course in Greek, a course in Greek History, 
and a course in Physical Chemistry. 


ART FOR THE PEOPLE. 


There are few things that go farther 
toward making the home attractive and 
pleasant to live in than good pictures. 
They brighten the walls, often tell an in- 
teresting story, and always, in their selec- 
tion, show something of the taste of the 


people who own them. 

To put the work of really famous artists 
within the easy reach of a great number 
is a praiseworthy undertaking, and this 
is just what the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, the makers of ivory soap, are doing. 
Not content with the commonplace and 
cheap pictures that serve so many in the 
exploitation of their goods, this company 
has spared neither expense nor time to 
secure the best. It does not need the eye 
yf an expert to appreciate the exceptional 
peauty of the copies of paintings and draw- 
ings that they are using to keep their 
friends informed of their product. He 
who runs may read in these pictures the 
evidences of taste and knowledge in the 
selection of the artists, and appreciate the 
large sums that must have been expended 
for the original pictures they so success- 
fully reproduce in colors. Such pictures 
as “Waiting for the Stage,’ by Percy 
Moran, ‘‘A Summer Girl’ and “At Home,” 
by Alice Barber Stephens, ‘“‘A Pink Rose,” 
by Leon Moran, ‘‘Ready for Battle,” by 
Francis Day, and “Autumn Leaves,” by 
W. Granville Smith, are the kind we are 
accustomed to see in the art galleries or 
occasionally in the pages of the leading 
magazines. They are not the sort usually 
employed for advertising purposes. It 
may fairly be said that the Procter & 
Gamble Company are serving a double 
purpose. They are not only calling atten- 
tion to ivory soap, one of the best and 
most favorably known articles of domestic 
consumption, but they are at the same 
time affording pleasure and better ac- 
quainting the public with first-class con- 
temporary art. In the printing of these 
beautiful pictures, they have spared no 
expense to make them as near the origi- 
nals as possible, and the rare delicacy and 
harmony of the tints of the reproductions 
have only been obtained after thorough 
and exhaustive experiments. To better 
insure completely satisfactory results, they 
sent an expert to Europe to study and re- 
port on the color processes of the famous 
European printing establishments, and 
they have also made many tests in a fully 
equipped plant, with a view of perfecting 
the preparation of the plates and presses 
for this particular work. 

When it is known that some of the ed!- 
tions of single prints include as large a 
number as four million copies, some idea 
of the mechanical resources and the cost 
involved is apparent. It is only in line 
with the governing principles of all the 
business of this famous house to put the 
best obtainable material and work into 
anything they place before the public. A 
true idea of the real value of one of these 
color pictures may be readily obtained by 
putting one of them in a simple frame, 
under glass. It is then very difficult for 
even a connoisseur to distinguish them 
from paintings in oil or water color with 
which they may be compared. 


Tue Journat oF Eprcation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- 
LAND PUBLISHING Compayy. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 & year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ¥ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


LIFE. 


BY JULIA NEELY FINCH. 


A story 

Of serial fashion, 

Its chapters the years— 

With sequel that’s promised hereafter. 
Sone plots are simple, 

And turn on a dimple, 

Mere matters of moonshine and laughter; 
And others have intricate parts, 
With juggling and shifting of hearts, 
And lots of original sin. 

Some pages are gilded with glory, 
Some purple with splendor of passion, 
Some blurred and blotted with tears, 
And a leaf turned down 

Has hidden within 

A blossom all faded and brown. 

But write we of sorrow or wrong, 

Or of plot that runs smoothly along— 
Somehow, I can but believe 

That, as shadows with sunshine blending, 
What we write on earth shall receive 
In its sequel, a fair, fitting ending. 


THE WAY. 
First, find out Truth, and then, 
Although she strays 
From the beaten paths of men, 
To untrod ways, 
Her leading follow straight, 
And bide thy fate! 


And whether smiles or scorn 
Thy passing greet, 
Or find’st thou flower or thorn 
Beneath thy feet, 
Face on! nor fear thy fate 
At Heaven's gate. 
-—William Steele Shurtleff. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Emity H. Mires, Denver: Drawings in colored 
chalks do much to mar the appearance of school- 
rooms. They should be forbidden. 


PRESIDENT Merritt E. Amherst: The 
tendency of every profession is to narrrow a man’s 
horizon, and to subdue him to dull routine. 


James L. HuGues, Toronto: The highest test of 
an educational system is its influence on the expan- 
sion and strengthening of the spiritual nature. 

AssisTANT SUPERINTENDENT Epcar D. Summer, 
New York City: Apperception is a word intended 
originally simply to emphasize the inner activity of 
ind in sense-perception. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Maxwe tt, Brooklyn: 
luventional geometry is invaluable, not only as a 
(liseipline in itself, but as an introduction to the 
systematic study of geometry. 

SUPERINTENDENT R. W. Hine, Dedham, Mass. : 
Manual training is useful and feasible, and the time 
taken from other studies is not noticed. Children 
wre, Without exception, interested in it. 


llon. G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Education, 
’rovinee of Ontario: Examinations are a guide to 
the student, with respect to the thoroughness of his 
work and the extent and accuracy of his acquire- 
ments, and a guarantee to the public of adequate 
scholarship, 


TEACHER AND “TORSHENT.” 


BY GEORGE H. TRIPP, 
Principal Middle-street School, New Bedford, Mass. 


There is a localism current in some parts of Cape 
Cod which gives to the favorite child of a family the 
name “torshent.”” Every family has its torshent. As 
said Montaigne in his famous letter to Diane, Countess 
of Iaix: “1 never yet saw that father who, let his son 
be never so decrepit or scald-pated, would not own 
him, not but that, unless he were totally besotted and 
blinded by his paternal affection, he does not well 
enough discern his faults, but because, notwithstand- 
ing his faults, he is still his.” 

As in the Sunday-school story of owr boyhood, the 
poor, neglected, and homeless old woman in the city 
street was said by the good boy of the story to be 
“somebody’s grandmother,” and so deserving of re- 
spect and sympathy. So as teacher we must consider 
‘nat every child, however unbearable he seems at 
uines, is somebody's torshent, or household darling, 
and, m truth, a full appreciation of this would pre- 
vent a great deal of friction between the parents on 
the one side, and the teacher on the other. Llowever 
trying, however lacking in docility, however stupid, 
even, Is the child, no matter how exasperating is the 
attitude of some parents, whose only apparent interest 
in school is shown when they condemn, yet the parent 
has inalienable rights in the child, which even the 
teacher is bound to respect, and in only a secondary 
and limited aspect is the teacher in loco parentis. 

We must not wonder if parents defend their chil- 
dren, sometimes even when in the wrong. Although 
they may carry parental affection to excess, and harm 
the child, yet the sentiment is a natural one, and 
justly one of the strongest instincts, else God help the 
children! And the abuse of this feeling must be com- 
batted only with fine tact and great judgment, united 
with an evident purpose on our part to secure the best 
good of the child. 

No child, we must remember, is wholly bad. His 
habits are in the formative stage. For example: A 
child lies; he must not be called a liar; that predicates 
fixed habits, which he is too young to have matured. 
Ile may be told that he has done a great wrong, and 
receive due correction for tlie fault, but to tell him 
he is a liar is too hasty generalization, and is thor- 
oughly demoralizing. 

An old instructor of my youth, and friend during 
my early teaching days, once said, in effect: Whenever 
you have cause to complain to a parent of the short- 
comings, or wrongdoings of a child, be as earnest and 
forcible as you feel the case demands, but somewhere 
and somehow speak of at least one good quality which 
the child possesses, and it will have the effect of caus- 
ing the parent to side with you heartily in your efforts 
for the improvement of his boy. But if it is all cen- 
sure and no praise, you immediately antagonize the 
one who, above all others, should be on your side. 
Again, remembering that no child is wholly bad, it is 
our mission to cultivate the seeds of good, and restore 
the mental and moral balance. By appealing to the 
qualities in some degree worthy, we stimulate pride 
and self-respect, two of the most important possses- 
sions of any boy or girl, as well as man or woman. 

Kverything should likewise be done by the teacher 
to inculeate respect for the parents on the part of the 
child. I have known of teachers inadvertently, yet 
inexcusably, making some reflection on the home 
training of a pupil. Such a remark is sure to be re- 
peated with oratorical “trimmings.” And then, 
instead of an ally at home, there is an enemy. 

In trying to gain the co-operation of the parents a 
personal, face-to-face interview is by all means desir- 
able, if we can safely defend our own position. 
Writing notes is often useful, and sometimes the only 
resource, but if we can secure a direct interview, we 
can meet argument at first hand, and correct false 
impressions. A sight of the home, a glimpse of the 


domestic life, often solves many perplexities, explains 
many problems. 

A surprising number of parents are only too ready 
to acknowledge their helplessness, and would 
willingly seek help from the teacher. ‘There should 
be no attitude assumed by the teacher which will in 
any Way antagonize such parents. ‘The school is not 
all, nor the home all; the two should work harmo- 
niously, and that teacher who puts any obstacle in 
the way of a complete and satisfactory unanimity of 
purpose on the part of these two great factors in the 
objective education of a child, makes a tremendous 
error. 

I fear that many teachers are self-suflicient in their 
attitude, assuming that the parent knows little of the 
educational wants of the child, while, in reality, the 
parent has opportunities for judging which rarely 
come to the lot of the teacher in school. 

We are all familiar with the stereotyped language 
vf the parent who says: “Johnny can’t be drove, try 
kindness”; but however hackneyed the words, there 
is an everlasting element of truth in the suggestion, 
and kindness and an evident purpose to show fair 
play do appeal to the boys and girls under our care. 

Children see and “size up” a teacher as no con- 
stituted authorities liave opportunities for doing. 
They see the teacher in her educational dishabille, if 
teachers ever allow such pedagogical undress in the 
schoolroom, and their terribly perverted, yet usually 
honest reproductions of the teacher's language, man- 
ners, and mannerism are reported. 

Kvery teacher probably cherishes among her school 
papers, querulous complaints, statistics, discouraging 
examination papers, etc., some fragrant pressed 
flowers, or four-leaved clover, let us say, in the form of 
appreciative notes from parents, which show how thor- 
oughly they do regard all attempts on our part to help 
in the noble work of educating their cherished ones. 
And, like the four-leaved clover, they greet us when 
we least expect them. 

School exists and is supported to provide future 
homes, to support and maintain such, to mark a 
higher ideal of home life. Colonel Parker says: “The 
school should’ be a model home, a complete com- 
munity and embryonic democracy”; while Iitch says: 
“It is, after all, in the home that much of the serious 
work of men, and nearly all the serious work of 
women, has ultimately to be done.” 

The school exists because the home demands it, 
while the home does not exist for the sake of thie 
school. The side of the parent and the home is too 
apt to be lost sight of in the zeal of the teacher for 
a too absolute dominion over the child, and it is pos- 
sible that higher, broader issues may be forgotten in 
the struggle to maintain high percentages and perfect 
attendance. It is sometimes the duty as well as the 
right of a parent to keep a child home from school, to 
limit their application to their studies, as at other 
times to enferce attendance and study. 

Nothing I have said will warrant the inference that 
| would relax in any degree the efforts of teachers to 
secure good scholarship, excellent attendance, firm and 
steady discipline, but 1 would urge upon teachers the 
wisdom of broadening their vision; while helping the 
children who are learning at their feet, themselves 
seeing beyond the child, the home, the community, 
and the world. 

It shows the sentiment of the people that they con- 
tribute millions of money for the support of the 
schools, with scarcely a murmur, even when a large 
section of the community is doubly taxed with the 
support of private schools. The support is freely 
given, the complaints are remarkably few, taking into 
consideration the enormous machinery of the educa- 
tional plant. The responsibility resting on the 
teachers of a COMMNINITY is vast and constantly in- 
creasing. May we as teachers be able to respond fully 
to the trust reposed in us. 

The interdependence of the great governments of 
any community is a fascinating study, As the mu- 
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nicipal government is vastly more important, in that it 
touches us more nearly than any state or national 
government, so inside the municipality are the three 
most important of human forms of government, 
school, family, and self-government. 

The better the control of the school, with its three- 
fold department, legislative. executive, judicial; the 
more perfect the government in the family, where all 
departments are merged in the autocracy of the 
parents, the better the opportunity for efficient self- 
government, the fairest and noblest of all powers on 
earth, with the intellect as lawmaker, with the will as 
executive, and conscience occupying the seat of the 
judiciary. 


PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 


[Reply to article in Journal of September 9, '97, by one 
for whose judgment the editor also has profound respect. 
Neither of these articles is anonymous in the sense that 
the writer objects to the use of his name, but in each case 
the name is withheld that the argument may stand on 
its own merits. There are evidently two distinct schools 
of intelligent thought based upon extended experience, 
and each has now heen presented in a good spirit by an 
expert. | 

In a recent number of the Journal of Education 
appeared an article on legible penmanship containing, 
among much that seems to the present writer sound 
sense, a number of things that seem erroneous and 
worthy of rejoinder. 

The first important statement which is deemed mis- 
leading is the implication that all authorities are 
agreed that “verticality is unessential.” If this were 
meant to apply to the acquired handwriting, there 
would be less reason to dissent from it, but as the 
statement seemed to apply to the cOpy from which 
children are to learn writing, we must decidedly dis- 
sent. 

The writer of the article seems to overlook the fact 
that for school instruction some standard must be 
adopted. It would be absurd to use writing books in 
which the writing had not a standard direction. The 
children of a primary class would be confused if their 
teacher sometimes wrote backhand, sometimes a ver- 
tical, and sometimes a semi-vertical hand. . 

All the evidence so far collected seems to show that 
the vertical is the normal direction for the great 
majority of learners. In most schools it is rather too 
soon to say what will be the ultimate result of teach- 
ing vertical script. 

The present product is often much influenced by 
the former writing habits of a pupil, by wrong diree- 
tions in copy books and manuals, and by lack of thor- 
ough preparation on the part of the teachers for the 
change. 

That among those who do not naturally write ver- 
tical there is no uniformity of slant, but some slant- 
ing one way, and some the other, seems additional 
evidence that the vertical is the best standard for all. 

What we deem to be the next error in the article 
referred to is, perhaps, more important, being an old 
and almost universal idea among those who teach 
writing; namely, the assumption that speed, or any 
other desirable quality. is gained by continuity in 
writing. 

The idea that continuity is both unnecessary and 
undesirable is so strange that we should not wonder 
that it has received the usual treatment accorded by 
the mass of teachers to new ideas regarding familiar 
work, 

So far from continuity being essential to speed, we 
believe that to insist upon it renders speed with a high 
degree of legibility impossible. Tf w riting consisted 
in the repetition of only one smple form, such as “m, 
continuity would admit of speed, but a 
glance at almost any seript word will show that the 
form and hence the detail of movement changes for 
nearly every letter, 

It is evident that the writer has not given this par- 
ticular matter much careful) consideration, because 
he says, in regard to a certain system: “ven con- 
linuity of movement is ignored, and children are 
taticht to copy painfully the forms of print.” Then 
he begins the next paragraph with: “There ean be no 
question that children learn to draw letters more 
readily and accurately than they learn to write with 
a free and easy movement.” 

These two sentences seem to mean that. though it is 


painful for children to make disconnected print-like 
forms, tkey learn to do it more easily and accurately 
than they learn to write them with continuity. If we 
eliminate from this statement the idea that making 
disconnected letters is painful, we have a very import- 
ant truth. 

One has only to observe children learning to write 
to get rid of the venerable delusion that letting the 
pen skip or leap from the end of one letter to the he- 
ginning of the next is painful. That nearly all rapid, 
legible writers do this more or less is additional proof 
that in many cases joining is not the line of least re- 
sistance. 

The writer referred to says: “Movement is not easily 
acquired so as to be habitual, and it is simpler to draw 
letter by letter than to write each word as a whole.” 
To which we reply that it is not movement that is 
difficult to acquire, but that peculiarly artificial move- 
ment necessary to keep the pen on the paper while 
writing rapidly certain. difficult combinations of 
letters. 

It should be understood that there is just as much 
movement in writing a disconnected hand as in labori- 
ously joining all the letters in each word, but the 
movement is of a different kind, and is freer, and 
hence more rapid, for the very reason that, as the 
writer of the article says, it is simpler. [t does not at 
all follow that because the letters of a word are not 
all connected they are drawn. 

The accompanying plate shows the style of writing 
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developed by Mr. Edison when a telegraph operator. 
Ile was then, probably, the fastest receiver in 
America, if not in the world, sometimes taking press 
matter in a good legible hand at the rate of more than 
fifty words a minute. Yet there are many who say 
this style cannot be written freely, but must be slowly 
drawn out with the finger movement. 

No doubt, to most persons trained to continuity of 
line, the disconnected letters do look as though they 
had been written slowly, but a little honest investiga- 
tion will convince any open-minded person that the 
opposite is the truth. Not only is the movement 
simpler and easier, and, therefore, more rapid, but i 
is continuous, though the pen point is not always on 
the paper. 

Let anyone study the last dozen business letters 
which lhe has received and le will note that hardly 
one will be-written with a continuous line, and that 
nearly all will be characterized by frequent slight 
breaks in the line, and that ina surprisingly large 
number these little skips or leaps are very numerous. 

Now, it is certain that these breaks are made in 
conformity to some law of muscular action or mind, 
which is the parent of all voluntary muscular action, 
whick is working in the writer unconsciously to him, 
for in every case the writer was originally taught to 
carefully join his letters and never to lift lis pen from 
the beginning to the end of a word. 

What the writer now does must, in the interest of 
economy of effort. be done because it is more easy 
and natural to do it, and it will be observed in every 
case that the little gaps or separations between the 
letters where joining is not natural or easy are con- 
ducive to greater legibility as well as to greater speed 
in the making. 

These are simply optical and physiological facts, 
and, strange though they may be to us when first 
presented, a little reflection and examination of busi- 
ness writing will be convineing. 

In all these cases what takes place is not, as the 
writer of the article referred to assumes. a stoppage in 
the onward movement of the pen, a lifting and pois- 
ing and putting down again of the pen, and a wasting 
fa small fraction of energy and time, but the reverse 
of this. What happens is not a stoppage of the pen. 
but a leap,—a skip,—an arrival at the beginning of the 
next letter by the quickest method possible. In mul- 
titudes of cases the connections so mucly insisted 
upon in the old instruction are far harder to make 
than the leap of the pen from the end of one letter 
to the beginning of the next. 

On the other hand, the pen in some cases at the end 
of one letter is in the best position to begin the next, 


and a gap here would be unnecessary and unnatural. 
Good teaching will, therefore, insist only that th 
letters in a word shall be grouped, and thus presen; 
the picture of the word as a whole, and that each jy, 
dividual letter shall be made as perfect and unmis 
takable as possible, and that whether these letter. 
shall be joined or not is purely a question of tly 
gradually ascertained convenience of the writer. 
being always borne in mind that the greater the in. 
dividuality of the letters the greater will be the ea. 
with which the eye detects them: that is, the greater 
their legibility, and that the most rapid and at the 
sume time most legible writers make the very leas, 
use of joinings, having neither use nor time for then. 

The fact that persons trained from childhood \. 
think it one of the duties of a writer to join ever 
letter to its fellow, and who have therefore all thei) 
lives so joined them, could not now change thei) 
habit without effort and temporary loss of speed i. 
nothing whatever against the fact that if they had 
been taught on the other plan they would have 
learned far more easily the act of writing, and woul: 
how write even more rapidly than they do, and wit! 
far greater legibility. 

We feel justified in repeating here the persona! 
words of John Fiske, the historian, upon the subject. 
it being remarked that Mr. Fiske’s own handwriting 
is vertical, and as delightful for its legibility and 
heauty as is the matter it habitually conveys for it 
wisdom and the charm of noble English in which it i- 
expressed, 

It seems tous that he 
vives in one short sentence 
wellnigh the whole gospel in 
regard to good writing when he says: “L try to mak: 
it unmistakable what each letter is, and to avoid al! 
Hourishes and superfluous marks.” 

Let us now revise the conclusions of the writer o! 
the article referred to:— 

lirst—Legibility is the first requisite of any pen- 
manship. 

Second—So far as the school work is concerned, 
the next consideration should be the ease with which 
it can be taught and learned. 

Third—Rapidity of execution. 

Fourth—Letters based on print forms, as essential 
to legibility, and as desirable in order that children 
may really learn but a single alphabet. 

Mitth—-The print-like forms must in some cases be 
modified for ease in execution. 

Sixth—The usual joinings have no essential value. 
They may facilitate or hinder ease and speed. 

Seventh—The vertical is the normal direction fo; 
inost learners and, therefore, should be the standard 


for COP hooks. 


SOME REMARKABLE STARS.—(11.) 


BY ALLAN ROCKWELL THORNE. 

Our nearest neighbor among the stars, so far a- 
known at present, is Alpha Centauri, a beautiful 
southern star, shining with a light of the first magni 
tude. It is known to be a binary double, the com 
panion being of the second magnitude, and revolving 
about its primary with a period of seventy-seven 
vears, 

The first determinations of its parallax indicated 
distance little more than half that of 61 Cygni, bu 
later observations. with better instruments. have 1 
duced the parallax and show the distance of Alpl: 
Centauri to be at least two-thirds that of 61 Cygn 
Its intrinsic splendor is three times greater than tl) 
sun, though its mass is less than three-fourths. a- 
computed from the distanee and periodic revolute! 
of the smaller star. 

While most stars have been shining with a light © 
nearly the same intensity since first observed by man 
some have been found whose lieht increases and ar 
creases with considerable regularity, This variabilits 
Is Most easily observed in Algol, one of the brightes! 
stars in the constellation Perseus. Lt usually shine- 
as a second magnitude star, but at intervals. averaging 
two days, twenty hours, and forty-nine minutes, fade 
away to the fourth magnitude. This change take- 
place in about four and a half hours, when its light 
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begins to inerease, and in four hours more has re- 
:urned to its original brightness, 

It has been supposed that a dark planet revolves 
about the shining central body, cutting off a portion 
of its light as it passes between us and the. star. 
Were this true, the period of variability must be per- 
footly regular, and the duration of partial eclipse of 

). star limited to the time required by the planet 
1 cross the star’s disc. But the period is subject to 
jivht irregularities, the time not the same as a re- 
volving planet, and the cause of its variability is not 
vet satisfactorily explained. Recent researches with 
ihe spectroscope, however, confirm the existence of 
iwo bodies, and show that while one is moving toward 
is the other is receding. After a time the motion is 
reversed, and this change occurs with a nearly uni- 
form periodicity. The theory constructed upon this 
discovery. provides that both bodies are luminous. 
that they revolve about a common centre of gravity 
in an orbit whose plane is so situated in space that, as 
seen from the earth, the two bodies mutually eclipse 
each other. 

Mira. another variable star, known to astronomers 
as Omicron Ceti, is usually of the ninth or tenth mag- 
nitude and invisible to the naked eve, but at intervals 
of about eleven months shines out with a brillianey 
approaching the second magnitude. Forty days 
from the time it first becomes visible it has attained 
iis greatest brightness, and in two months again be- 
comes invisible. The period averages three hundred 
and thirty-one days, but varies about twentv- five davs 
in eightv-eight changes. 

The most remarkable known variable star is Eta 
Arcus of the southern hemisphere. Tt was observed 
hy Sir John Herschel while at the Cape of Good Hone, 
and deseribed by him in January, 1838, as a star of the 
first magnitude. Tn a few months it had perceptibly 
faded. but remained stationary several years. In 
1812 it blazed up brighter than ever. and by March. 
1818. heeame second to Sirins.. During the next 
twenty -five vears it slowly and steadily diminished, 
and in 1868 vanished from sight. Tt has not vet he- 
un to inerease. 

New stars. as they are called. have anneared from 
time to time. On November 11. 1572. Tycho Brahe 
discovered a new star in the constellation of Cas- 
<iopeia. Tt rapidly inereased in brillianey. soon be- 
coming equal to Venus. so that cvood eves could see it 
in full davlieht. Tn December it began to fade. and 
hy Marely. 1574. had heeome invisible. A small tele- 
<copie star verv near the observed position of this star 
of 1572 is helieved to he identical with it. 

Another anneared in 1866. attainine a briehtness 
of the second macnitude. Observations of this star 
with the snectroseone showed the sudden inerease of 
livht te he due to an extraordinary outburst of hvdro- 
cen. whieh by its own lieht and bv heatine un the 

hole surface of the star eaused it to heeoame manv 
tines briehter. As the hydrogen cooled the star Tost 
ts brightness, 


BIRD TALKS. (1) 


BY A. B. P. 


CHICKADEE AND THE YELLOW HAMMER. 


The would-be student of bird life can find no time 
favorable for making a beginning as the winter. 
\t this season there are no leaves to binder one from 
itching the movements of the bird and from observ- 
: closely its markings, and there is not the confus- 
’ number of different species which is found later in 
evear. In the recent revival of nature studies in 
© schools much time has been given to observing 
ut life. insect life, rocks, and various other physical 
cnomena: but the birds, the dear birds, have been 
ost overlooked. Now. however, it is getting to be 
te the fad to vo “birding.” and to belong to a bird 
-orclub, People are at last beginning to under- 
nd that the love-making, the nesting, the tragedies, 
the brightness of bird life furnish studies of ab- 
ing interest. and that one does not have to be in 
least scientific, or technical, in order to get the 
lest appreciation and enjoyment from these 
lies. he first thing is to get acquainted with the 
fellows, to know at a glance by the way he flies. 
ops, or runs who it is vou are watching, or to know 


whose note you are listening to, be it the strong, bold 
not of the jay, the eestatic trill of the purple finch, or 
the dainty roulade of a warbler. 

Almost) everybody knows a few birds. My child- 
hood knew the robin, the blue jay, the woodpecker, 
owls, the humming bird, some kind of pretty little 
“vellow bird” that 1 thought must have been an es- 


CHICKADER, , 


caped canary, “bob whites” and: the “golden robin.” 
also had heard of “chippies.” and “sparrows,” and 
“chickadees.” but would have been as likely to cali 
a vchippie™ a “chickadee™ as anything else, and, in- 
deed, had a amisty sort of feeling that the three were 
svnonvmous terms and would all apply to the same 
bird. As for distinguishing one bird note from an- 
other, such a thing never occurred to me. And this 
is to-day one of the marvels of my life—-that I could 
have lived, where, every hour, during the long sum- 
ner days, the sweetest of bird notes were being 
poured forth all around me, and vet have been totally 
deaf to them. My ears simply were not tuned to 
catch the melody: my eves were not trained to watch 
the graceful fittings, to joy in the softly blended or 
brilliantly dyed plumage. 

One can begin his study with no other outfit than 
a sincere desire to learn and a determination to make 
good use of his eves and ears. That is, of course, all 
the outfit that our pupils can be expected to have. 
But it will give an added zest to our study and will 
save His many moments of discouragement, if we take 
along on our bird tramps a good pair of opera or field 
glasses. [Llowever, no one need stay at home for lack 
of these. Our walks may take in patches of wood- 
land. long strips of open field, swampy stretches, or 
inarshes along the river, and we are to learn what to 
look for in each of these different places. Tt will be 
an excellent plan to keep a note book and whenever 
a new acquaintance is made to jot down the cireum- 
stances of meeting him, low he appeared and 
What lis sone was like. The date. too, should be 
noted. At the end of the first season our list should 
humber ferty, perhaps sixty. birds. No one should 
feel that opportunities for bird study are lacking, for 
the birds are everywhere—even in large cities. — Bra‘l- 
lord ‘Porry states that on Boston Common he has 


secn “not far from seventy species.” 


FLICKER. 


Many helpful guide books to the study of birds have 
been published during the last few years, these being 
uniformls that it seems invidious to mention 
anvone as being better than the others. A very in- 
‘ xpensive book. and one that can be easily carried in 


one’s pocket, ts the “Pocket Guide to the Common 


Land Birds of New England.” by M. A. Wileox, pro- 
fessor of zoology, Wellesley College, published by Lee 
& Shepard. None of the later books, however, have 
surpassed in charm the writings of Thoreau, Bur- 
roughs, Lowell, in “My Garden Acquaintance,” Wil- 
son Flagg, in “A Year with the Birds,” Olive Thorne 
Miller, and the late Hamilton Gibson. 

sut to begin our study. Let us first make the ac- 
quaintance ef one of the larger birds and of a tiny 
lithe tei ow, both of whom may be found through- 
out New Englind in the winter as well as during the 
lest of the ycar—the flicker, or golden-winged wood- 
pecker and the chickadee. The chickadee, perhaps 
vou know him: if so. vou surely must love him.—the 
cheeriost. blithest. most sociable mite in the whole 
bird Tt is quite impossible to do him jus- 
tice by any word description. One must sce hin and 
watch lis antics in order to fully appreciate what a 
brave littie heart beats inside his flutfy coat of gray 
and black and white. Tle is only about five inches 
and a quartey long from the end of his short black 
heak to the tip of his tail. On his head he wears a 
blackcap. and under his throat a neck piece of the 
sume color. not a rusty black, but a rich, decided color, 

Then, under his eves on either side, are wide patches 
of white. The upper parts of his wings and body 
are ash-colored, and the under parts a dull white. 
The feathers of his wings and tail are edged with 
white. dis tiny feet are shod in black, and altogether 
heis very neatly dressed. Tle is never in the least 
self-conscious, nor does he think himself a bird of 
dignity. Tle is, in fact, too diminutive, and at the 
samme trine too full of frolic to think of such a thing. 
Wateh him as he clings securely toa swaying branch, 
oftentimes head downwards, peering in to see if he 
can discover a cone or seed vessel, or scattering tiny 
sccds on the snow for his noon-day meal. What 
strong, firm muscles those slender black legs of lis 
must contain. Tle frequently takes it into lis head 
to drop from a twig into the soft snow. just for the 
sport of the thing, and then to fluff all his feathers 
np until he looks like a ragged scrap of a bird. Ut is 
like a child plaving tricks or making grimaces when 
he thinks somebody is looking at him.  E know of ne 
other bird that can twist his body into such fantastic 
positions as chickadee can. Tle is always active. 
lively, and cheerful. THe never seems to mind if 
people are by. but seems to have a feeling of con- 
fidence, and will even flit down close to one as if wish- 
ing to open negotiations towards establishing a 
closer friendship. 

You may find chickadee in the winter almost any- 
where, among the hemlocks or pines, or in and out 
among the leatless trees. You cannot fail to know 
him by his restless, eager motion, and by his cheery 
“Chick-a-dee-dee.” Besides this, he has another 
note, called the peewee note of the chickadee, which 
is a soft, sweetly modulated “pee-wee™ or “phoe-be,” 
the second note a fifth lower than the first. In the 
city, chickadees are now and then found with the 
Knglish sparrows: out in the country one finds them 
in small flocks, or sometimes with nuthatches and 
brown creepers. Chickadee is often called the 
“black-capped titmouse.” This tiny creature 
furnished inspiration to “the Concord sage” for one 
of the tenderest and most human of his poems. 
Read Emerson’s “The Titmouse” and find the lesson 
he learned from “this atom in full breath. hurling 
defiance at vast death.” 

The flicker, which vou may know under another 
name—one writer savs he has thirty-six—is far from 
being a companionable bird, like our little friend the 
chickadee: but he is a bird of beautiful plumage and 
brilliant markings. THe is the largest of the wood- 
peckers common in New England. You will have t 
search more carefully in order to find him than you 
did to find chickadee, but if once you get a full view 
of him, you will feel rewarded. He is one of our 
handsomest birds, and seems, indeed. to think him- 
self quite too fine to be often on view. He usually 
stays in the tops of trees and shies away if he thinks 
I remember well my first 


anvone is watching him. 
was on a rainy day in 


good view of a flicker. It 
March, when the snow still lay in patches on the 
ground. | was in the country at the time, and look- 
ing from a window, saw. clinging against the trunk 
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of a large elm, this beautiful bird. I knew at once, 
from his position, that he must be a woodpecker. 
His back was turned towards me so that I saw the 
black markings on the soft, dull brown background, 
and the brilliant band of crimson on the back of his 
neck, pointing down between his wings. Ife turned 
his head side-ways, evidently to listen for some worm, 
and I could see his black cheeks and long, finely- 
shaped and pointed bill. After a little he flew to 
the ground and faced around so that I could see the 
wonderful black erescent on his breast, and, farther 
down, the almost circular spots of black showing 
clear against the lilac brown. He tugged and pulled 
at. something in the ground, but happening to look 
up and see me watching him, flew away with a 
startled whirr. As he lifted his wings, I caught 
sight of a shimmer of yellow on their under sides and 
on the under parts of his tail. This gives him one 
of Lis names, two of them indeed, “Golden-winged 
Woodpecker” and “Yellow Tlamimer.” the 
fact of his nesting high in trees, he is called the 
“High-pole,” and from his most common ery, which 
consists of two notes frequently repeated, he is called, 
“Plicker.” “Yueker”’ or “Yarrup.” Other names 
given him are “Clape” and “Pigeon Woodpecker.” 
One mav at first confuse the note of the flicker with 
that of the jay, both being insistent and somewhat 
strident notes. But it is easy to catch sight of a jay 
—any woodland border will, if watched, disclose 
flashes of blue wings—and to learn his note first. 
Then the flicker’s note ean be listened for. No 
other bird has the closely outlined erescent on the 
breast and the crimson nape, so that the flicker is one 
of the easiest birds to identifv. He measures about 
twelve inckes and a half. 


METHODS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 

No school, no grade, can afford to omit athletics 
or gymmastic exercises, ‘The higher the science in- 
volved. the better, but any lively exercises are better 
than none. 


See to it that the class clearly understands the dis- 
tinction in principle and practice between “working” 
problems by anavlsis and ratio and proportion. 


Phere is science, in each, art in both, but they differ. 


It seems incredible that any city or town does not 
provide for the teaching of music, but there certainly 
are some of these. If the teacher of such a sehool 
sees these pages, it is to be hoped that he will do his 
hest to make up for the folly of the school board. 


The history of Virginia is as fascinating as any- 
thing ever written. Tt is as charming as that of Ply- 
It has not received the attention that it de- 
John Smith and Pocahontas were beclouded 
for a time, and a suspicion of genuine reliability still 


mouth. 


serves, 


hovers over some phases of the stories, but that 
should not check the popular ardor in the romance 
and chivalry connected with 1607 and the years that 
followed. 


Sewing.—The teachers of one of the Minneapolis 
schools claim that sewing affords necessary variety, 
gives accurate training to the hands, is a ‘means of 
expression, and is most delightful to the pupils. 

The children use squares or oblongs of manilla 
cardboard, upon whiely patterns have been worked 
with peneil. 

Stamp boxes, envelopes, postal-card cases, blotters, 
needle-book covers, napkin rings, and portfolios are 
made in school, all of the same simple material, 
stitched with worsted in simple and appropriate de- 
signs. 

Many of the pieces of work are entirely original 
with the children. They arrange upon their card- 
board the square tablets used in drawing, and trace 
the design their fanev dictates for 


EVANGELINE IN HISTOR Y.—(V.) 


HOUSE OF HANOVER. 
When Louis XV., seeking alliance with Frederick 
and Maria Theresa of Austria. Under the inspiration 
of Madame de Pompadour. in 1756. demanded the 


right to invade Hanover ke knew full well how ex- 
asperating this would be to England. The house of 
Hanover was upon the British throne, as it has been 
since that day. It was in 1689 that William and 
Mary were crowned, and upon the approaching death 
of Mary in 1702, without children, the British parlia- 
ment in 1701 determined the succession of the house 
of Hanover. 

William and Mary are among the most interesting 
characters in English history. To understand the 
significance of their reign it is necessary to glance 
backward over the ruling houses of England. . In 
1066 William the Conqueror brought to England a 
new lease of life, a new reign of civilization. William 
tlhe Conqueror and his sons reigned until 1154, when 
the throne of England became an hereditary mon- 
archy and the Plantagenets began their reign with 
Henry [1.; in 1399, with the aecession of Henry 1V., 
began the Lancastrian reign; in 1461 the House of 
York came in with Edward TV.; in 1485 Henry VII. 
ushered in the Tudors, who reigned until the death of 
Elizabeth in 1608; in 1603 James I. of Scotland began 
the Stuart reign, which lasted until the flight of James 
II. and the crowning of William and Mary in 1689, 

It is not necessary that one know the names of all 
the kings and queens of England, though it is not 
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so difficult a task to memorize them as one might 
think, but one should know the compass of each of 
the houses that have reigned in England. 

1066, William the Conqueror. 

i154. Plantagenets. 

1399, Tlouse of Lancaster. 

1461, House of York. 

Tudors. 

1605, Stuarts. 

1689, William and Mary. 

1702. of Hanover. 

James the Second, who reigned from 1685 to 1689, 
was really the last of the Stuarts. A combination of 
circumstances led James II. in an hour of despair to 
ask aid of William of Orange and Mary, daughter of 
Charles [., in the support of certain measures pro- 
posed by the throne, but William and Mary declined 
assistance to the king, and instead came with an army 
in response to an invitation of several leading states- 
men. A general English uprising led to the early 
flight of James IT., and in due time William and Marv 
were reigning in England (1689). The bill of rights 
by which parliament placed William and Mary upon 
the throne disposed forever of the idea of the Divine 
right to reign through heredity, and sinee that day no 
English sovereign has had any claim to the crown ex- 
cept as it rested on a particular clause of a particular 
act of parliament. 

Marvy died, childless, in 1694. Anne, daughter of 
King James II., had sided with William and Marv at 
their coming and remained steadfastly loval to them 


through the reign which followed. Because of her 
devotion to all the interests which they represented 
Parliament accepted her as the appropriate heir to the 
throne upon the death of William, but provided in 
1701, when William lay at the point of death, by Ac; 
of Settlement, that in case Anne died childless the 
crown should go to the Elector of Hanover, a descend- 
ant of James I. 

Anne reigned from 1702 until her death in 1714, 
when George I., Elector of Hanover, son of Sophia, 
who was granddaughter of James I., succeeded to the 
throne. He was succeeded in 1727 by George II. 
(1727-60), George III. (1760-1820), George IY. 
(1820-30), William LV. (1830-37), Victoria since 1837. 

George II., who reigned in 1756, when France 
threatened the invasion of Hanover, was as much ex- 
ercised as an honorable son when the honor of his 
mother was assailed. 


SYNOPSIS FOR ESSAY ON WASHINGTON. 


1. Washington’s ancestors. 

2. Boyhood. 

3. Character. 

4. His mission to the French commander. 

5. Washington in the French and Indian war. 
6. His marriage. 

7. Washington in the Revolutionary war. 

8. First president. 

9. Mount Vernon. 
0 
1 


of our Republic. 


. His death. 
. Name and memory immortal. 


-—Northwestern Journal of Education 


The Father and Founder 


LATEST REPORT OF COMMISSIONER HARRIS, 


1895--6. 
In Institutions. 418,000 


This last includes public and private schools, colleges, 
business colleges. musie schools, reform schools, and 
schools for the defective classes. 


Average number of days in 1870-1...............25- 132.1 
Average number of days in 1895-6...............05. 142.2 
School expense per capita in 1870-1...............-. $1.75 
School expense per capita in 1895-6..............65. 2.62 
Increased enrollment in the nation since 1890..... 2.1 p. ¢. 


Increased enrollment in city schools since 1890. ..5.8 p. ¢. 
Enrollment in cities cf more than 8,000 is 24.2 p. ec. 


In secondary echools itt 96,722 
In secondary schools in 1895................ce000- 468,446 
In secondary schools in 1876...... .164 p. e. of population 
In secondary schools in 1895....... 172 p. c. of population 
Decrease in private normals................... 1,150 
For public normals, appropriation............. $2,187,875 
Universities and 484 
Instructors in universities and colleges........ 12,277 
Students in universities and colleges........... 159,372 
Instructors in women’s colleges................ 2,552 
Students in women’s colleges.................. 24,663 
Other schools of technology................... 48 
12,816 
College students in 1872..................... 23,392 
College students in 1895..................... 81,952 


College students in 1872......... 


.59 p. c. of population 


College students in 1895......... 1.19 p. ec. of population 
6,399 
Men teachers in 1870-1....................... 41 p.c. 
Men teachers in 1895-6....................... 32 p. ¢. 
Monthly salary, men........................ $47.36 
Monthly salary, women...................... $40.42 
Public school property....................... $455,948,164 
Total expense per pupil 1870-1............... $15.20 
Total expense per pupil 1895-6............... $18.92 
Schools for higher education of negroes..... 178 
Colored students in higher schools.......... 40,127 
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FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY D. L. W. AND E. G. 


“Of Washington the general and statesman we know 
everything, but of Washington the man we know almost 
nothing.’’ Mr. MacMaster has said. How would it do, for 
» change, to make the celebration of Washington’s birth- 
day a getting better acquainted with Washington the 
man,—as he was in his home, among his friends, and 
about his daily business,—‘‘in his real, every day man- 
hood?” Such a study can be so used as to bring home to 
the pupils this very important lesson: The life that a man 
lives as a citizen is what makes him great when he is 
called to be a leader; the same chivalry of character, the 
same principles of action, that make him ‘‘a Christian and 
a gentleman” in his private life make him a hero, or an 
eminent statesman. The great emergencies of a man’s 
life come to prove what he has been making of his 
life hitherto, and every day tells in that trial; the great 
emergencies of history come to prove a nation’s character, 
and the life of every one of its citizens strengthens or 
weakens it for that trial. 


MORNING BIBLE SELECTION. 


(Adapted from Psalm xxxvii.) 

Mark the perfect man and behold the upright: for the 
end of that man is peace. 

The mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, and his 
tongue talketh of judgment; the righteous sheweth 
mercy, and giveth. 

The law of his God is in his heart; none of his steps 
shall slide. For the steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord, and he delighteth in his way. 

The Lord knoweth the days of the upright: and their 
inheritancé shall be forever. The righteous shall in- 
herit the land and dwell therein forever. 

ACROSTIC. Willingness. 

Affection. 
Sincerity. 
Honesty. 
Integrity. 
Nature-loving. 
Great-heartedness. 
Truthfulness. 
Obedience. 
Nobility. 

Have a special place prepared on the blackboard draped 
with flags, or with flags drawn with a stencil. Have the 
pupils prepare for the exercise beforehand by finding an- 
ecdotes or historical incidents to illustrate these qualities 
of the character of Washington. When the exercise is 
given, let the pupils go to the blackboard one by one, each 
writing cne line of the acrestic upon the board, aiternat- 
ing in red, white, and blue chalk, with gold color for the 
last. As soon as each pupil has written his word, let him 
stand before the school and recite some anecdote or in- 
cident in illustration. One anecdote is given. Files of 
Youth’s Companions and discarded magazines are valu- 
able for this. One successful teacher has a supply always 
ready, cut out, and pasted upon cardboard, and the class 
use them freely in studying history:-— 

After the war had ended, but before England had ac- 
knowledged the independence of America, the American 
army passed the winter in camp at Newburgh. The ques- 
tion of the form of government best to be adopted for 
America was discussed among the soldiers, and many of 
them desired that America, like England, should be made 
a limited monarchy, instead of the republic provided for 
by the constitution, and that Washington should be king. 
The army sent Colonel Nicola, the intimate friend of 
Washington, to see how their commander would receive 
their proffer to put him upon a throne. His answer was 
stern and full of reproach: 

“Sir, with a mixture of great surprise and astonishment 
| have read with attention the sentiments you have sub- 
mitted to my perusal. Be assured, sir, no occurrence in 
the course of the war has given me more painful sensa- 
tions than your information of there being such ideas 
existing in the army as you have expressed, and which I 
must view with abhorrence and reprehend with se- 
verity. ... Let me conjure you, then, if you have 
any regard for your country, concern for yourself or pos- 
ierity, or respect for me, to banish these thoughts from 
your mind, and never communicate, as from yourself or 
any one else, a sentiment of the like nature.” 

In the autumn of 1782 the army went into winter quar- 
ters at Newburgh, with the pay for their services very 
inuch in arrears, and the men themselves without an) 
money either to provide for what they needed at once, or 
io take home with them to begin life again when the 
army should be disbanded in the spring. Letter after let- 
ter had been sent to congress urging that the countr} 
should pay some attention to the suffering of the brave 
men who had delivered it from England, the oppressor. 
Washington himself wrote very plainly, telling how poor 
his soldiers were, many of them in debt, because they had 


sacrificed not only their lives, but their property for the 
sake of delivering their country. But congress paid no 
attention to the letters, and sent neither money, nor prom- 
ises to do what was possible as soon as the nation could 
know what it had to depend upon. 

The army grew niore and more impatient and discon- 
tented. In March an unsigned letter was passed around 
among them which stirred up the bitterest feelings 
against congress, and even tried to poison them against 
Washington himself. The letter went even so far as to 
urge them to use force, and appointed a meeting the next 
day at the Temple of Virtue, to plan for a violent insur- 
rection. Washington at first decided not to be present, 
but finally resolved to stand by the nation once more, 
and to urge his army to trust and submit to the govern- 
ment. He succeeded first in postponing the meeting to 
four days later, and then on the day appointed rode to the 
temple with his address to his army carefully prepared. 
He was so eager to give them his message that he forgot 
to put on his glasses, and he could not go on without 
them. 

As he paused, he turned to the soldiers with all the 
affection that had made them love to serve him, and said 
in a way that showed how grieved he was: “These eyes, 
my friends, have grown dim, and these locks white in the 
service, yet I never doubted the justice of my country.” 
Then he read his address, but already his first few words 
had spoken to their better manhood, and again, as ever 
before, the American army was one with its commander. 
Washington left the temple as soon as he had read his 
address. As soon as he had gone, the army, led by Gen- 
eral Gates, the chairman of the meeting, passed, with 
one accord and a hearty “hurrah!” a vote of their deep 
and unshaken trust and love for their general. 


MT. VERNON, THE HOME OF WASHINGTON. 


(Let the pupils make their own description first from 
Stoddard’s picture of Mt. Vernon.) 

Mt. Vernon, the home of Washington, is about sixteen 
miles from the capitol. The estate lies high above the 
River Potomac, with the colonial mansion fronting upon 
it. The river, the rolling country, the cultivated planta- 
tion make a heautiful landscape, which the house over- 
looks. The estate is a typical Virginia country home- 
stead. The house where the family dwelt is large, 
stately, and hospitable. Behind are a number of smaller 
houses, where the servants lived, and where as much as 
possible of the work for the household was done. Two 
of these houses are attached to the mansion by circular 
covered walks. Beyond these is the plantation, where 
fields of corn, wheat, tobacco, and buckwheat were for- 
merlv cultivated by negro “field hands.’””’ Washington 
dearly loved his home, and was accustomed to give to its 
management the same personal attention and interest 
that, as a general, he gave to the government of his army, 
and, as president, to the welfare of the nation. He would 
gallop over his plantation every day, and he could teil 
as well as his overseer what the prospect of the harvest 
of a good wheat crop was, and whether the tobacco was 
doing as well as usual or not. The system of farming 
a century ago was, at best, not very skillful, nor very 


_ profitable. Farm tools were very few, and very poorly 


adapted. Most of the work had to be done by hand, and 
even when better methods and the use of machines were 
possible, it was hard to teach the use of them to negroes, 
who had worked in the fields from childhood. Wash- 
ington, who was a progressive farmer, built the finest 
barn in Virginia for storing and threshing grain; but 
when he came home from congress at Philadelphia one 
winter, he found his negroes threshing as they had al- 
ways done, the sheaves spread in the barnyard, and 
horses treading out the wheat. Even though he was as 
practical a farmer as he was brave as a general, Washing- 
ton could not make much money from his plantation. In 
1780 he wrote to his mother: 

“Honored Madam:—I have now demands upon me for 
more than five hundred pounds, three hundred and forty 
pounds odd of which are due for the tax of 1786; and T 
know not where, or when, I shall receive one shilling 
with which to pay it. In the last two years I made no 
crops. In the first, I was obliged to buy corn, and this 
year have none to sell, and my wheat is so bad T can 
neither eat it myself nor sell it to others, and tobacco I 
make none. 

“Those who owe me money cannot or will not pay me 
without suits, and to sue is like doing nothing, whilst my 
expenses, not from any extravagance, or an inclination 
on my part to live splendidly, but for the absolute support 
of my family and the visitors who are constantly here, 
are exceedingly high—-higher, indeed, than I can support 
without selling part of my estate, which | am disposed to 
do rather than run in debt or continue to be so; but this 
I eannot do without taking much less than the lands | 
have offered for sale are worth. This is really and truly 
my situation.”’ 

It is his own diary that tells us that, although he was 
the owner of 102 cows, he was obliged to buy the butter 


for his own table. Washington always had an especial 
interest in his live stock, and from boyhood horses were 
his delight. He was a remarkable rider, even when very 
young. One anecdote tells how he rode an unmastered 
colt of his mother’s until the fiery little horse dropped 
dead in a leap made in the endeavor to shake off his 
sturdy rider. The same story goes to show that the 
young boy was as morally brave as he was fearless. The 
colt was his mother’s favorite, and his mother was stern. 
But when she asked her son if he had seen her colt, he told 
her the whole story just as it happened, although he had 
some young friends with him who would see and hear 
his mother’s displeasure and his own disgrace. 

Mt. Vernon has been sacredly preserved as a national 
memorial of our first president. The same boxwood 
hedge shuts off the garden as when Washington lived 
there, and is said to be 140 years old. Beyond is a magnolia 
tree planted there by La Fayette, a beautiful token to- 
day, as when he planted it, of the friendship between the 
two generals, and between France and America. <A wind- 
ing path leads from the garden and the river, and is green: 
and bright all winter, as all summer, with English ivy 
and periwinkle, and shrubbery of holly and laurel. 

Not far from here is the tomb of General Washington 
and his wife. As the boat on the river passes to steam 
up to the landing, the bell is solemnly tolled. It is a 
tribute of respect in which—so impressive is the scene— 
no one who hears it can fail to join in his heart with a 
deep and loyal reverence. 

Some one has beautifully written, “Washington loved 
his home. Hither, while in camp or a-field throughout 
the turmoil of war, his fancy continually turned.” For 
his sake every loyal American must love it, and cherish 
it in his memory, as it has been cherished hitherto. 


THE UNITED STATES OF 1797 AND OF 1897. 

To study effectually and justly the life of a great man, 
we must first know the limitations of his times and cir- 
cumstances. It will be an interesting and profitable study 
to compare the state of civilization and utilities in the 
United States as Washington knew them, and as we know 
them a century later. In the first place, we must remem- 
ber that in 1783, at the close of the Revolution, the bounda- 
ries of the United States were the Great Lakes, the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Mississippi river, the Atlantic ocean 
leaving out Louisiana and Florida; and that but little 
of this territory beyond the Alleghany mountains was 
even so much as explored. 

Following are a few suggestions for this study: Wash- 
ington must travel on horseback, or by his own private 
carriage or the public stage. Show pictures. 

About 1763 a small model steamboat was tried success- 
fully on the Conestoga river in Pennsylvania. In 1786 
James Ramsey had tried a steam propeller on the 
Potomac. It was not until 1806 that steam vessels were 
in practical use. 

Steam and fire engines: In the eighteenth century hand 
extinguishers were the only resource in case of fire. 

The bridge has grown from the log across the stream 
to the suspension bridge across Niagara. In 1800 wooden- 
covered bridges were used. 

Most of the machines that we are most dependent upon 
were not even thought of when Washington lived—the 
telephone, the telegraph (messengers sent on horseback), 
that in 1788, at the close of the Revolution, the bounda- 
the sewing machine, the reaper and other farm imple- 
ments, the breech-loading guns, etc., ete. 

Electricity, gas, and kerosene lighting (Washington 
used candles and lanterns), mining of coal and petroleum, 
postal delivery. 

Barnes’ history has an excellent chapter for reference, 
entitled ‘‘Progress in Civilization.” 

The New England Magazine for Janaury, 1896, gives the 
complete history of the winter of 1783, from which the in- 
cident of the insurrection of the army is taken, in a 
chapter entitled “The Old Cantonment at Newburgh.” 

Most of the anecdotes were found in early numbers of 
the Youth's Companion. 

Close the exercise by recitation of the following 


WASHINGTON. 


In the upright little sapling lives the mighty mountain 
pine, 

Straighter than an Indian chieftain with its long, un- 
swerving line, 

Lifting high its sturdy branches, rooted in its rocky bed, 

Landmark to the valleys under, shelter for the weary 


head. 

In the boy so true and fearless lived our hero good and 
grand, 

Through the days of stormy trouble shelter to his native 
land. 


For the unbent twig, believe me, ever grows as it began, 
And the child of noble nature makes the noble-hearted 
man. Youth’s Companion. 


Mr. Barrie has been reading ““Robert Jrquhart,”’ by the 
Scottish schoolmaster who calls himself Gabriel Setoun, 
and, after praising it in general, he says of some of the 
characters that they are ‘‘as Scotch as peat.” 
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Keep patriotism to the front. 
Pay a premitin, always, upon a sense of honor, 
Let us have a “curfew” ordinance by all means. 


It looks from this distance as though the recent 
election in San Francisco was largely in the interest 
of good government, and that the schools would be 
decidedly the gainer by the changes in city adminis- 
tration. 


Hon. J. 1. M. Curry of the “Peabody Education 
Mund” for the South had the honor last vear of ad 
dressing in joint session the legislatures of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida. North Carolina, and Texas. Not 
often does such an honor come to any man. much 
less to an edueationist. 


The introduction of daily papers into the schools 
has had a large-sized “set back.” and the president of 
the N. iE. A. has done it. 


his method was not that usually pursued. Mr. 


That is as it should be. but 


Greenwood rarely does things as others would, but 
the divergence in this case was greater than usual. 


The Chicago Tribune recently gave a whole front 
page to illustrations and descriptions of the devices 
in that city to tempt children to gamble. If half 
that is said in that article is true, there is a terrible 
state of things in some sections of the city. The slot 
machine is the chief sinner, but bevond that there 
are human fiends who de liberat ly teach children to 
vamble with dice and ecards. 


\ recent issue of the Chicago Tribune, in an 
elaborate article fully illustrated and duly “charted.” 


seems to prove that Chicago is “way ahead” of New 
York in the matter of churches, Sunday schools, Sun- 
day school enrollment and attendance, and public 
schools. Among the great leaders in religion and 
education they pride themselves on Harper and 
Moody, Gunsaulus and Albert G. Lane, B. F. Jacobs 
and Herrick Johnson, William Tomlins and 
Frances Willard. . 


“His work lives after him” may well be said of Ben 
Pitman of phonographic fame. The public schools 
of the land have introduced shorthand at a surpris- 
ing rate, and the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education shows what a sweep this subject 
has, and Mr. Pitman’s system leads all others in that 
report, having 747 of the 2,006 teachers reporting. 
The Journal makes no claim to knowing the relative 
merits of the twelve systems in more or less general 
use, but all systems and all educators appreciate the 
devotion of Ben Pitman to the cause. 


KANSAS C117'Y. 

Poor Kansas City! She is paying the penalty of 
greatness. For many years she rose steadily in educa- 
tional prominence. At the World’s Fair her exhibit 
was the “wonder” of the building: the United States 
conmnissioner of education honored these schools with 
a more elaborate report than was ever made of the 
work of any other city, and the educational press of 
the West devoted much space to re-exhibiting the work 
of the Nansas City schools. Nor was this all; her 
superintendent was chosen president of the N. E. A. 
for 1898 with greater unanimity than has often been 
the case, and her recent assistant) superintendent is 
one of the other two executive officers of the National. 
Never was there a steadier rise to greater educational 
glory than in the case of Kansas City, but) the six 
inonths just past have had quite another character. 
Hx-Principal ‘Thompson appeared ina series of articles 
which seemed to have little effect; then several of the 
Western educational editors had a good-sized griev- 
ance. "Phis, also, promised no great immediate harm: 
ut! there was the New York Journal episode, to 
which the Journal has already referred, and this was 
talked of all over the country. Even this was quieted 
With comparative ease; but!! there was issued from the 
superintendent's office a cireular of inquiry as to phy- 
sical weaknesses, as of eye and ear, and immediately 
the physicians of the city raised sucli an uproar as to 
make the experiences of Paul seem tame, if one may 
judge from the reports. Now these cireulars of in- 
formation have been used in all the Eastern cities and 
In imany Western cities for several years, but they 
must have come to Kansas City at an inopportune 
time, and a prairie fire could hardly be more terrific. 
We anticipate that quiet will be restored and that no" 
serious results will follow. All the same, many cities. 
ast and West, will incline to be content with the even 
tenor of educational progress, grateful that they are 
not so famous as to tempt fate to display her possi- 
hilities in reversing fortune. 


THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


The (United States commissioner of education is 
certainly a most remarkable man, aman worthy a 
place beside the educational leaders of all time. His 
salary, as the head of the educational department of 
the United States, is less than that of any ordinary 
city superintendent in Massachusetts, or any ordinary 
high school principal, and no greater than the salary 
of many a grammar school principal. Many assistant 
city superintendents have a much larger salary than 
he, and yet he is content with his. Within a vear he 
has been approached, to the writer’s certain knowl- 
edge, with propositions for two university presidencies, 
each with a salary more than twice that he now re- 
ceives, and there is no doubt but that he could have in 
due time either of two city superintendencies with 
three times his present salary. He not only will not 
accept any of these. but he will not coquette with 
them, will not hint that ‘sometime,’ “under some 
circumstances,” he might ‘think of it.’ but he tells 
everyone who is sent to interview him, that no posi- 
tion, with any salary, can ever tempt him from his 
present position, whatever the salary, so long as he 


is wanted there. Not only so, but no one would ever 
know from him that there was ever any place in the 
world that wishes for him. This would not be true 
of any man of less grandeur of character and intellect. 

It is eminently true, as the Public School Journal 
recently said. that “there is no other man in the 
United States to be thought of as a possibility for the 
bureau of education.” Tt is equally true that this 
one man is one to whom great institutions and great 
cities turn with their tempting salaries. It is most 
fortunate that the one man for the underpaid great 
oftice is not to be tempted by any conceivable offer to 
other fields. 


THE WHISPERING GALLER Y.—(1.) 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In the rotunda of the capitol at Washington the 
acoustic properties are so perfect. or imperfect, that 
one can stand almost anywhere and there will be a 
square foot somewhere that will magnify his whis- 
per into a surprising “call.” A mischievous man 
found behind a pillar the spot where his whisper 
would arrest anyone passing toward the senate or the 
supreme court. I sat for a time to watch judges, 
senators, and visitors as in meditation thev stepped 
upon the fatal square only to be startled to hear 
“Hold on” “hold on.” “hold on.” No man escaped, 
no man could understand who called, but he found 
himself carrving on an intelligent conversation with 
the unknown whisperer standing behind a pillar fifty 
feet away, 

I have wondered if it were not possible in this 
husy life to sit in the study, among professional 
hooks, and speak never so quietly and “hold up.” 
just for a moment, some wise and earnest teacher 
with a mere whisper from the masters past or present. 

Reuben Post Halleck says in “The Education of the 
Central Nervous System” that it is always too late 
to be what vou might have heen. That is as terrible 
an utterance as was ever borne in upon teacher. 
Vhat is not done that should have been done while 
the child is in our hands will never be done. 

Psychology teaches that there are brain cells which, 
if allowed to pass the plastic stage without being sul- 
jected to the proper stimuli or training, will never 
fully develop: that the majority of adults have many 
undeveloped spots their brains. Kveryone can 
testify from experience to the fact that because he 
did not learn how to pronounce some common words 
correctly and distinctly, or how to use some gram- 
matical form accurately and naturally, he must suffer 
for it as long as he lives. Some things can be 
remedied by great effort, but others never will be. 
“A man may be worth a million dollars, but the bad 
grammar will continue to flow automatically from 
the motor mechanism of speech, and to mortify him 
in good society.” 

When Antipater demanded fifty children as 
hostages from the Spartans, they offered him instead 
a hundred men of distinction. Richter commends 
the wisdom of the Spartans. his is well theo- 
retically, but where is there a teacher who really con- 
siders the fifty children in her class of greater im- 
portance than a hundred distinguished men in the 
city? ‘Teaching would be largely revolutionized if 
teachers actually thought their pupils, with their 
slowness, dullness, and  mischievousness, were of 
greater significance to the community than twice the 
number of men and women who have already at- 
tained distinction. Does any teacher actually think 
so? Be that as it may, there can be no question but 
that the children as a whole are of greater moment to 
the state than the adults. Each generation is the 
salvation or the destruction of the nation. Neglect 
one generatfon, and there is no help for the land. 
Train one generation aright, and there is no ques- 
tion about the prosperity and virtue of the nation 
over which it rules. It is too easy for teachers to 
think of pupils as children rather than as future 
rulers and voters of the nation. 
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GREATER NEW YORK. 


Kducational affairs are strangely complicated in 
New York by the election of Mayor Van Wyck. No 
one knows how much it may signify. Educationally 
considered, there are three classes in New York—the 
reformers, the friends of education, and the people. 

“The reformers” are a worthy class of society people 
of wealth and prestige, who have recently enlisted in 
the interest of the schools. Their children were not 

educated in the public schools, their grandchildren 
will not be. An ineident fairly well samples the re- 
formers. An educator recently addressed the educa- 
tional reformers of New York, and was entertained in 
one of the swell homes of the city. Returning from 
the gathering, this society woman exclaimed, with an 
“after the ball” radiance, “It is so awfully interesting! 
But. do you know, I never knew how nice it could be 
made till a year ago.” The educator replied, “But 
your own children have all been in school.” “Oh, 
no,” was the rejoinder. “Of course we had our own 
children privately educated. But this ‘public school’ 
work is so interesting! Do the society women do this 
sort of thing in ———?”’ 

Ridiculous as this is from one standpoint, it is 
“awfully interesting” from another. Horace Mann’s 
grcat work was accomplished largely through the en- 
listment of those who were not educated in the public 
~chools and whose children were not, but whose grand- 
children have been. No one can over-estimate the 
value to the public schools of having the leaders of the 
financial and social world devoted to them, and they 
should be welcomed, notwithstanding their conceit of 
power and ignorance of conditions. Their real ser- 
vice to the cause depends upon their leadership. A 
Horace Mann can make their loyalty a mighty factor, 
tor these people will follow devotedly. They no more 
question the wisdom of an educational proposition, 
socially promulgated, than they do the number of 
courses at a state dinner. 

Never has there been such an opportunity for a 
leader of social forces in educational work as in New 
York during the past three vears. It is a national 
misfortune that there was no leader. Easily might 
New York have been the grandest educational force in 
the world. More than Greece was to the world in her 
day, New York might be in the twentieth century. 
She can and will have a good school system without 
ihese forces, but imperial educational grandeur can 
never be hers without a leader behind whom are the 
same forces as were behind Horace Mann when Josiah 
Quincey, Charles Sumner, Edward Everett, Robert. 
Rantoul, and others placed their fortunes and their in- 
hence at his command. 

“The friends of education” are those earnest, 
lhonest, wise people who have been devoted to thie 
cause of the public schools all their lives. They have 
always made sacrifices for the schools, have fought all 
attempts of the spoilsmen to make the schools serve 
their desires, have served on the school board when 
there was no glory and much drudgery, and have been 
hold for the right when it required heroism to with- 
stand error. This class includes most of the teachers, 
most of the church people, philanthropists, and mer- 
chants, men who have had patriotism enough to vote 
and attend caucuses through evil and good report. 
These “friends of education” have not been wholly 
happy over the apparent arrogance of men who lave 
neglected every patriotic duty for many years, and 
then, all at once, aroused themselves, and, as they 
think, would only serve the city, education, or any 
other good cause, provided they could have their own 
way. These “friends of education” regret the elec- 
tion of Mayor Van Wyck on many accounts, but re- 
joice, quietly, that the “rule or ruin” reformers, as 
they consider them, did not win. They hope for little 
trom Mayor Van Wyck, but they think him preferable 
'o what they feared from the rule of educational re- 
formers. 

“The people” make no educational pretence. They 
ive alwavs educated their children in the common 
chools. They believe there is some magic charm in 
the words “eommon school,” the people’s college. 
ley have seen boys born in the slums rise with no 
thereducatien. They believe that these sckoo!s have 
\inericenized New York city slums. They know thai 
‘hese teachers have trained, disciplined, and devei- 


ope’ the children of the community, have often 


clothed the ragged, shod the barefoot boy, and made 
presents at Christmas. “The people” are rejoiced in 
Mayor Van Wyck’s election from the school stand- 
point They supported him with enthusiasm. and 
consider him a “Moses” to the children, a “Danicl 
come to judgment” on the reformers. They just 
“shouted” when Mayor Van Wyck “made some re- 
marks” to the reformers who called upon him in a 
spirit that they think was “meddlesome interference 
and impertinent curiosity.” “The people” believe 
that Mayor Van Wyck is with the children, with the 
schools, and with the teachers, and they say so with 
emphasis on every occasion. 

There is ground for the hopes and fears of the “re- 
formers.” the “friends of education,” and “the 
people.” The ultimate supremacy of the best inter- 
ests of the schools depends upon the triumph of the 
best element in all these classes. There is no virtue 
in denunciation or in glorification. If the best. citi- 
zens consistently serve the best interests of the schools, 
only good can come to the future through the schools 
of to-day. The reformers, the friends of education, 
and the people must believe in each other, and must 
work together for the common good. 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 


The vote ef 48 to 26 by which the senate passed 
the Lodge bill tor the restriction of immigration was 
a decisive one, and indicates the strength of the senti- 
ment that the unlimited influx of illiterate aliens is a 
menace to our institutions. The bill is not a drastic 
one, but it shuts out all persons between the ages of 
sixteen and fifty who are not able to read or write 
either in English or some other language. Certain 
erceptions are made out of consideration for family 
ties. Thus qualified immigrants are allowed to bring 
inor to send for parents or grandparents, provided 
they are able to support them: and the wife and minor 
children of a qualified immigrant are allowed to come 
in even though they are not themselves qualified. 
The immigrants who are rejected, and their families 
as well, must be taken back at the expense of the 
transportation company which brought them. Some 
of the foreign steamship companies made a strong 
fight against the bill, but their opposition was so open 
and its motive so obvious that it did little harm. The 
bill now goes to the house, where it will probably be 
substituted for that already on the calendar. 


* * 


‘There was a flurry in the house on the Cuban ques- 
tion last week, when attempts were made to attach 
the resolution recognizing the belligerency of the 
Cuban insurgents, which the senate passed at the 
extra session, as a rider upon the diplomatic appro- 
priation bill. The motion was manifestly in viola- 
tion of the rule that new legislation shall not be em- 
bodied in an appropriation bill; and the speaker was 
clearly right in ruling it out of order. An appeal was 
taken from his ruling, but the house sustained him by 
a vote which divided almost exactly along party lines, 
except that one Democrat voted with the Republicans. 
If the resolution had been adopted, we should have 
had a more serious “war scare” than at any time be- 
fore. It is quite possible that the Sagasta ministry, 
already disturbed by the riotous demonstrations at 
Havana against autonomy, would have been shaken 
out of power and we should have found ourselves at 
war with whatever government succeeded it. The.de- 
termination of our relations with Spain is far safer, 
where at the present juncture it belongs, with the 
president than with impulsive and more or less irre- 
sponsible congressmen. 

* * * 


The departure of the North Atlantic squadron for 
its southern cruise, under Admiral Sicard, has been 
interpreted in some quarters as a movement bearing 
upon our relations to the Cuban question. It is true 
that the vessels are to have their evolutions and drill 
in the vicinitv of the Dry Tortugas, off the coast of 
Florida, but this programme was arranged months 
aco. without reference to affairs in Cuba. Neverthe- 
less cireumstances might arise which would make their 
presence within easy sailing distance of Cuba a con- 
venience. The squadron comprises the New York, 
lowa, Massachusetts. Indiana, and Texas. 


The so-called Teller proposition, which the senate 
committee on finance reported favorably last week, is 
practically a revival of the Stanley Matthews resolu- 
tion which was passed by the senate twenty years ago. 
It is a formal declaration that the United States may, 
if it pleases, pay its bonds in silver. When this reso- 
lution was acted on in 1878 silver had begun to part 
company with gold, but in the interval the gap be- 
iween them has widened until at the present time the 
bullion value of the silver dollar is not far from forty- 
five cents. If the senate were to adopt the resolution 
now, therefore, it would mean that, in its judgment, 
the United States is at liberty to offer its bondholders 
this depreciated dollar. Even though it would be 
merely an expression of opinion, it could not fail to 
have an influence upon the public mind. It appears 
from the forecasts of Washington correspondents that 
there is no certainty how the senate would vote on 
the resolution, if it were pressed, and on both sides 
there is some reluctance to make the trial of strength. 

* 

The excitement over the case of Captain Dreyfus, 
at Paris, so far from being allayed by the acquittal of 
Major Isterhazy on the charge of committing the 
treasonable offence for which Captain Dreyfus was 
sentenced, has flamed up afresh and is more angry than 
ever. M. Zola has drawn upon himself the fury of 
the Parisian mob by his vigorous strictures upon the 
secret trial which ended in Esterhazy’s acquittal. He 
has also precipitated upon himself a prosecution by 
the government, for his attacks upon the military 
officers chiefly concerned, including the minister of 
war. ‘There have been mobs of students denouncing 
Zola, and mobs of anarchists attacking the students; 
and not only in Paris, but in other French cities, mobs 
which amuse themselves by crying, “Down with the 
Jews,” and smashing the windows of Jewish stores and 
residences when the police are not on land. The 
original question of the guilt or innocence of Captain 
Dreyfus has been almost lost sight of in these anti- 
Jewish demonstrations; and a considerable portion of 
the Parisian populace appears to think that, whether 
Dreyfus is innocent or guilty, a prison is a good place 


fora Jew. 
* * + 


Matters with reference to China are still in a 
diplomatic stage. Official announcement has been 
made of the settlement of the original difficulty be- 
tween Germany and China by the lease of Kiao Chau 
bay and a strip of territory extending thirty miles in- 
land, to Germany; also by a money payment and the 
concession of sites of churches as a penalty for the 
murder of German miss‘onaries. England has offered 
to lend China sixty million dollars at four per cent. 
on certain conditions, including the opening of three 
new ports to general commerce, the right to extend 
the Burmah railway through Hu-Nan province, and a 
promise that no part of the Yang-tse-Niang valley 
shall be alienated to any other power. China thinks 
favorably of these propositions, but Russia and France, 
through their representatives at Pekin, have pro- 
tested against them. Perhaps the most significant in- 
cident of the week is a speech made at Swansea by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, chancellor of the exchequer, in 
which he flatly declared that, even at the cost. of war, 
England would resist the exclusion of her commerce 
from, China. 


CHICAGO AND THEREABOUTS. 

Edwin E. Sparks of the University of Chicago is giving 
a course of six free public lectures in the Seward public 
school. The university and the board of education co- 
operate in this. His topies are Franklin, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Morris, Hamilton, and Washington. 
hools cost Chicago $80,000; German instruc- 
tion costs $159,000: the normal school costs | $65,000; 
school libraries, $30,000; text-books, $35,000; kindergar- 
tens $65,000; high schools, $450,000; English high and 
manual training, $135,000; music, $35,000; drawing, 
$25,000; physical culture, $13,000. 

The crusade for increased salaries for primary grade 
teachers promises results far beyond the expectation of 
the on-looker. The board of aldermen has promised to 
do all in its power. 

Salary roll of the Chicago schools is $4,250,000. 

Total school expenses of Chicago is $6,479,000. 

Average attendance for December was 199,670. Total 
enrollment, 218,931. 

Dr. W. R. Harper is chairman of the commission on in- 
quiry into the educational condition of Chicago. 

The university has a chair of military instruction. 
Where is the Peace Society? 


Evening sc 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


KLONDIKE. 


Kditor Journal of Education: — 


Please pronounce Klondike. 
An Old Subscriber. 


Wilmington, O. 

Pronounce the “o” in Klondike as you do the o in odd. 
—Ed. 

“HORSE SENSE.” 
To O. O. V., Page 26 in Journal of Education. 

A ernde, instinetive kind of common sense, independ- 
ent of instruction or experience; a coarse, robust, and 
conspicuous form of shrewdness often in ignorant and 
rude persons; plain, practical good sense. —Century 
Dictionary. 

He was a plain man, his sympathies were with the peo- 
ple; he had whatis roughly known as horse-sense, and he 
was homely._-Charles Dudley Warner, Blacklog Studies, 
page 133. 

Happily, the latent horse-sense of the American peo- 
ple may be relied on, in the end, to abate the nuisance. 


New England Journal of Education, XIX., 377. 


THE LONGEST DAY OF THE YEAR. 

It is quite important, in speaking of the longest day of 
the year, to say what part of the world we are talking 
about, as it will be seen by reading the following list, 
which tells the length of the longest day in different 
places. How unfortunate are the children in Tornea, 
Finland, where Christmas day is less than three hours 
in length! At Stockholm, Sweden, it is eighteen and 
one-half hours in length. At Spitzenbergen the longest 
day is three and one-half months. At London, Eng- 
land, and Bremen, Prussia, the longest day has sixteen 
and one-half hours. At Hamburg in Germany, and 
Dantzig in Prussia, the longest day has seventeen hours. 
At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts from May 


21 to July 22, without interruption. At St. Petersburg, 
Russia, and Tobolsk, Siberia, the longest day is nine- 
teen hours, and the shortest five hours. At Tornea, Fin- 
land, June 21 brings a day nearly twenty-two hours 
long, and Christmas, one less than three hours in length. 
At New York the longest day is about fifteen hours, at 
Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen.—The Christian Intelli- 
gencer. 
oO 
“A WINTER QUARTETTE.” 

Since the place of writing is not given, the interesting 
article, “A Winter Quartette,” in the Journal of January 
15, is likely to be misleading to those who are not well 
acquainted with our feathered friends. Of the four birds 
named, the chickadee is the only one that winters in Mas- 
sachusetts. The others may remain as far north as 
northern New Jersey or southern New York, but would 
hardly appear in any large numbers in New England. 

From the score or more with us, it is easy to fill the 
places made vacant by withdrawing these names, and 
keep the “Winter Quartette” good in numbers, although 
perhaps not in quality of song. The better singers have 
gone South. | would suggest the names of the junco, the 
white-breasted nuthatch, and the golden-crowned king- 
let. 

The junco is a trim, plump fellow about the size of an 
English sparrow, easily identified in his drab suit, with 
White vest. His outer tail feathers are also white. He is 
a gentle visitor in our dooryards, hopping contentedly 
about, enlivening the dull earth or the snowy landscape. 
Miss Florence Merriam, a delightful authority on birds, 
says of his note: “The ‘tsip of the junco is unmistakable, 
and more often heard than his song, but he has both a 
trill and a low, sweet song as unpretentious and cheery 
as the friendly bird himself.’ 

The nuthatch has been called “the acrobat of the tree- 
side,” so nimbly does he run up and down the trunk, or 
cling to the underside of a limb as he searches for grubs 
hidden in the bark. The woodpecker always backs dig- 
nifledly down the tree, but the little nuthateh has no fear 
of facing foremost on his way down as well as up. The 
White-breasted nuthatch is so called from the markings 
that distinguish him from his fellows. His head and 
neck are shining black: his back and Wings are blue 
gray; but the sides of the head, as well as the under- 
parts, are white. He indulges chiefly in a kind of con 
\ersational twitter or occasional agh. agh, vet now and 
then he is said to sing forth in tenor monotone. 

Nor until this season had I become acquainted with 
the golden-crowned kinglet. Soon after Thanksgiving, 
as | was wandering through the woods in hope of finding 
forest friends, I came upon a flock of merry chickadees, 
and with them this handsome little stranger. His head 


first attracted my attention, with its central stripe of 
brilliant orange bordered by black, and its white line over 
the eye similar to that of the chipping sparrow. His 
back, wings, and tail were dark olive; his underparts 
whitish. He is a wee fellow, only about four inches long. 
I am told that his call note is so high as to be heard only 
by the best of ears, and that his song is a short, rapid, 
explosive warble. Harriet R. Pease. 

[It is an Indiana Winter Quartette about which Miss 
Munemacher writes in our issue of January 15.—Ed.] 

GENIUS AND STATURE. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis, in the Nineteenth Century for July, 
conducts a very interesting examination of the question 
whether there is any connection between genius and sta- 
ture. He comes to the conclusion that there is, but it is 
not the connection popularly believed to exist. The pro- 
verb says, “Good stuff is put up into small bundles,” and 
it is notorious that dwarfs are supposed to be more quick- 
witted than giants. Mr. Havelock Ellis subjects the 
question to an elaborate examination, and comes to the 
conclusion that there is no truth in the popular belief. 
The truth appears to be that men of genius are either 
taller or shorter than ordinary men. Genius is not 
favorable to the commonplace average. Persons between 
five feet four inches and five feet nine inches are of 
medium height. He takes the names of 341 notable per- 
sons about whose stature we have any information, and 
comes to the conclusion that only 74 were of medium 
height, while 142 were taller and 125 shorter than the 
average. Another author who looks into the subject 
finds that of 84 famous writers, 40 were tall, 20 were of 
middle height, and 24 were short. This preponderance 
of exceptionally tall over exceptionally short persons 
among those who possessed genius has hitherto been un- 
suspected . 

“While among the ordinary population the vast 
majority of 68 per cent. was of middle height, among men 
of genius, so far as the present investigation goes, they 
are only 22 per cent., the tall being 41 per cent. instead 
of 16, and the short being 37 instead of 16.” 

Mr. Ellis’ tables are too lengthy to be quoted in full, 
but the following condensed list will be scanned with in- 
terest:- 

“Tall—-Burke (5 ft. 10), Burns (nearly 5 ft. 10), Sir R. 
Burton (nearly 6 ft.), Carlyle (5 ft. 11), Cobbett (over 6 
ft.), Coleridge (5 ft. 944), O. Cromwell (5 ft. 10), Darwin 
(about 6 ft.) Dumas fils (5 ft. 10), Fielding 
(over 6 ft.), Hawthorne (5 ft. 101%), A. Lincoln (6 ft. 1), 
Marryat (5 ft. 10), Peter the Great (6 ft. 8%), Sir W. 
Raleigh (about 6 ft.), C. Reade (over 6 ft.), Sir W. Scott 
(about 6 ft.), Shelley (5 ft. 11), Southey 5 ft. 11), Thack- 
eray (6 ft. 4), A. Trollope (5 ft. 10), G. Washington (6 ft. 
3), Whitman (6 ft.), Hans Andersen, Argo, T. Arnold, Bis- 
marck, Lord Brougham, Bunyan, Jul$us Caesar, Charle- 
magne, Clive, Columbus, Dumas pere, Emerson, Flau- 
bert, Froude, Goethe, Gounod, Helmholtz, A. von Hum- 
boldt, Leigh Hunt, Huxley, Edward Irving, Sir Henry 
Irving, Dr. Johnson, Ben Jonson, Lamartine. Lessing, 
li Hung Chang, Longfellow, Marabeau, Moliere, Moltke, 
Petrarch, Richelieu, J. P. Richter, Ruskin, Schiller, 
Schopenhauer, Sheridan, Sir Philip Sidney, Smollett, 
Sterne, Taine, Tasso, Tennyson, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Tourgueneti, D. Webster, William the Silent, Words- 
worth, 

“Medium-—Lord Beaconsfield (5 ft. 9), Byron (5 ft. 8%), 
Sir A. Cockburn (5 ft. 6), Dickens (5 ft. 9), Gladstone 
(about 5 ft. 8), Bulwer Lytton (about 5 ft. 9), F. D. Mau- 
rice (5 ft. 7), J. S. Mill (5 ft. 8), S. Richardson (about 5 ft. 
5), D. G. Rossetti (barely 5 ft. 8), Swift (Db ft. 8). Vol- 
taire (5 ft. 7), Wellington (5 ft. 7), Wesley (5 ft. 
6), Zola (5 ft. 7), Alexander the Great (or short), 
Lord Bacon, St. Bernard, Browning, Camoens, Con- 
fucius, Cowper, Dante, De Foe, St. Francis of Assisi 
(rather below). Hazlitt, Heine, Hood, Keble. J. R. Lowell, 
Luther, ttuy de Maupassant, Michae] Angelo, Newton (or 
short), Poe (or short), Renan, Sidney Smith, Spinoza. 

“Short--Balzac (nearly 5 ft. 4), Beethoven (5 ft. 4). 
W. Blake (barely 5 ft.), St. Francis Xavier C2 &.. 6), 
Kant (about 5 ft.), Keats (5 ft.). Meissonnier (about 
1), De Quincey (5 ft. 3 or 4), Thiers (5 ft. 3), Bishop Wi’ 
berforce (5 ft. 3), Aristotle, Barrow, Baskerville, Beccaria, 
Bentham, Admiral Blake, Calvin. T. Campbell, Comte, 
Sir Francis Drake, Dryden, Erasmus. Faraday, Garrick, 
Gibbon, Goldsmitn, Gray, Warren Hastings, Hogarth. 
O. W. Holmes, Horace, D. Jerrold, Kepler, Laud, Locke, 
Macaulay, Charles Martel, Melanchthon. Mendelssohn, 
Milton (cr medium), Montaigne, Sir T. More, Montes- 
quieu, Mozart, Lord John Russell, Spencer, Dean Stanley 
Turner, Wagner, Lord Westbury.” 7 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
What is the character of Rose Terry Cooke's writings? 
S. 
Short stories of force and high literary merit. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AUDUBON AND HIS JOURNALS. By Maria R. 
Audubon. With Zoological and Other Notes by Elliott 
Coues. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two vol- 
umes. Illustrated. Cloth. Vol. I, 582 pp.; Vol. IT., 
560 pp. Price, $7.50. 

John James Audubon (1780-1851) is one of the great 
Americans. There are few Americans whose fame is 
more secure, or the story of whose life is more fascinat- 
ing, and yet his fame rests upon one book, “The Birds of 
America,” a masterpiece to the preparation of which he 
gave a long life. His passion for bird-hunting controlled 
him from early childhood. Born in New Orleans, he 
spent two years in Paris, age fifteen and sixteen, studying 
with a great painter. When he returned his father lived 
at Mill Grove, near Philadelphia. 

For fifteen years before he thought of giving his knowl- 
edge to the world he went annually with his gun and 
drawing materials into the trackless forests and through 
other unexplored and wild regions. In 1808 he moved to 
the West, where he remained several years, returning at 
length with a portfolio of nearly a thousand colored draw- 
ings, the equal to which the world had never seen. These 
wonderful pictures of birds, representing many years of 
patient work and indescribable adventure, were left for 
a few days in a wooden box, into which a family of rats 
went and made their home, destroying all the beauty 
which represented so much to him. The effect of the dis- 
covery set Audubon almost wild, and it was several days 
before he recovered strength and balance to go once more 
into the forests. In three years he had practically made 
good his great loss. 

This story of Audubon’s life, with his journals ana 
“episodes,” is as remarkable a recital of his life and ad- 
ventures as were the experiences of the man. There are 
peautiful portraits of every period of his life, and equally 
beautiful pictures of his various homes. Seventy-five 
pages are distinctly biographical, 264 to the European 
journals (1826-9), 104 to his laboratory journal (1833), 284 
to his Missouri river journal, and 329 to episodes, the 
parallel of which are not to be told in connection with 
the adventures of any other man. 

It is needless to say that, from the standpoint of a bird 
lover, the book is as matchless in its way as was “The 
Birds of America” in its time, but, beyond all this, it is 
a wonderful book in its revelations of human nature, as 
well as of other features of nature. No man of his genius 
could live in the wilds of America in the first half of this 
century and not see phases of men and beasts that have 
been described by no other adventurer. It is equally true 
that no one of his literary and artistic powers could have 
been in close personal relation with royalty and aristoc- 
racy of brains without being able to reveal many things 
in which every reader would be interested. His habit of 
keeping a journal and of writing up episodes has enabled 
his granddaughter to serve up a matchless feast this year. 
“Bird Day” should make Audubon’s name and life fami- 
liar in every schoolroom. 

UNCLE ROBERT’S GEOGRAPHY. Vol. IIL, Uncle 
Robert’s Visit. By Colonel Parker and Nellie Lathrop 
Helm. Edited by Francis W. Parker. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth. 191 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of the many books in the ‘“‘Appletons’ Home- 
Reading Books,” edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, and it prom- 
ises to be the most successful introduction of Colonel! 
Francis W. Parker of the Chicago normal school into lit- 
erature. We do not commend the poetry in the following 
lines, but they tell very pleasantly what Colonel Parker 
has aimed to do in this hook, which he has had prepared 


by Miss Helm:-—— 


He takes you into fields of clover, 
And roams the fragrant meadows over: 


Into the woods, and over the hills, 
By the noisy brooks and little rills: 


Among the rocks; among the flowers 
That part their lips to summer showers; 


Under the trees and into the glade, 
Chasing the shadows the sun has made; 


Along the fences where the squirrels play, 
Listening to birds that sing all day; 


Round about home with the frolicsome pets, 
Down by the mill with hooks and with nets; 


Into the garden where the little seeds grow, 
And when winter comes, a romp in the snow. 


What happy times now for the children all day; 
Uncle Robert is with us, and says he will stay! 


It is a thoroughly interesting book for children. It 
shows “how worktime may be playtime,’ and can but 
suggest many ways in which teachers can help the chil- 
dren to know and enjoy nature. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, ITS PEOPLE AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 
By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 580 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The exact degree of accuracy in statement which ma) 
fairly be demanded of a school history is one of the prob- 
lems which perplexes the academic students much more 
than it troubles the teachers who use these text-books. 
or—to judge by the product—the writers who make them. 
The university professor, engaged in imparting ideals of 
truth, very rightly demands of his students the highest 
attainable accuracy in conception and in statement. He 
teaches them to distinguish between the known and the 
unknowable, to differentiate the fact that Columbus dis- 
covered America, or that John Smith established success 
in Jamestown, from the unimportant details regarding 
the landfall on Guanahani or the handsprings of the In- 
dian maiden, Pocahontas, through the grass-grown streets 
of that same Jamestown. But the teachers from whom 
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The Aim System for Preserving Books” 


is TO 


INCREASE THE LIFE OF THE TEXT-BOOKS, 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS IN THE SCHOOLROOM, 


DO AWAY with RAGGED-EDGED, WORNOUT BOOKS, 


AND THEREBY 


LESSEN THE ENORMOUS COST of the TEXT-BOOKS! 


If we add One Year to the life of the Text-books, think what a saving is made for your Board! 


Hundreds claim we double the life of the Books! 


OVER 1200 SCHOOL BOARDS ARE NOW USING THIS SYSTEM! 


Write for samples -- FREE. 


What better testimonials can we give you? 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS: 


the vast majority of American future citizens must derive 
their notions of our national history, and their inspira- 
tion for personal and national morality, know perfectly 
well that the oaths sworn by Washington at the retreat 
from Princeton are of more consequence, in the school- 
rooms of to-day, than a score of crushing disasters to the 
colonial army. The writers of text-books know this 
equally well. What they do not realize, because it is not 
demanded of them, is that it is really and truly better for 
the children who are to use their books that the facts 
should be right, as well as entertaining. They do not 
realize, because it is only in very modern times that 
the fact itself has gained extended credence, that the 
truth is always better than the mistaken conceptions 
which are the inevitable outgrowth of contemporary pas- 
sions and foreshortened perspective. Study and thought, 
research and cogitation, have set right, and are setting 
aright, most of the notions about history. The essential 
truths, the underlying principles ,rarely suffer, but the de- 
tails which go to make those principles true in practice 
are slowly coming to be known—and just as surely are 
they coming to be recognized as better and more effective 
than the half-right conceptions which they displace. 

Mr. Morris has prepared a thoroughly usable text- 
book, interesting and instructive, and fully equipped with 
anecdotes, footnotes, and review synopses. The maps are 
especially good, and more than ordinarily numerous, 
while there is abundance of pictures to add vitality to the 
text. 

THE SUN’S PLACE IN NATURE. By Sir Norman 
Lockyer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 358 pp. (6%x9%4.) Price, $2.75. 
In these days of discovery of new application of forces, 

so that we heat, light, and travel largely by forces un- 

dreamed of a few years ago, we have failed to realize 
how much that is new has been learned about the sun. 

“The Chemistry of the Sun,” brought out by Sir Norman 

Lockyer, made a profound sensation in certain scholastic 

circles. This work by the same author is even more sen- 

sational to those who have not kept pace with the reve- 
lations of solar science. 

The radiant energy of the sun is about 135,000 horse 
power per square metre, and its temperature about 9,000 
degrees C. The spectra varies as temperature varies. 
Dr. Lockyer is satisfied that the main source of the spot- 
producing material of the sun is the meteor. One leading 
constituent of the air of the sun is the incandescent vapor 
of iron. Think, if you can, of an atmosphere so hot that 
iron is kept in a gaseous state. which means a tempera- 
ture thousands of degrees higher than is attained by the 
famous Bessemer process. Dr. Lockyer thinks this tem- 
perature prevails for 20,000 miles above the visible shin- 
ing surface of the sun or photosphere. But there must 
be a region somewhere in which this gaseous iron must 
be condensed, and there must be an iron rain, iron hail, 
iron snow falling upon the photosphere of the sun as rain, 
hail, and snow fall here, so that it is conceivable that the 
sun supplies itself with home-made meteors. We must 
take space to follow out the advances in solar science, ad- 
vances which Dr. Lockyer says are “gigantic, marvelous, 
almost heyond belief.” 

THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. Book VIII., Aus- 
tralia and the Islands of the Sea. By Eva M. C. Kel- 
loge. Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. Boston: Sil- 
ver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 448 pp. 
This series of geographical readers, of which this is the 

eighth, has been of value to the schools, and no one of 

them has had greater merit as a clear, comprehensive 
presentation of every phase of information sought by 
teacher and pupil. The book is the best encyclopaedia on 

Australia to be found anywhere. 

To those who have always regarded the islands as small 
and unimportant places on the face of the earth, this book 


will be a revelation. They will be amazed at the great 
variety of formation and of distinctive characteristics, 
and at the curious habits and customs of the natives of 
these many little worlds. They will find that even some 
of the smallest islands have been important factors in 
the history of the world’s civilization and progress, and 
that, from first to last, a novel and fascinating interest 
attaches to these miniature kingdoms and principalities. 

The author has carefully collected her data from many 

reliable sources, and the information so ably condensed 

into convenient limits will be found reliable as well as 
attractive. 

THE STUDY OF CHILDREN AND THEIR SCHOOL 
TRAINING. By Francis Warner, M. D., London. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 264 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Warner is a master among the leaders in child 
study. He is a physician with a thorough knowledge of, 
and love for, psychology. He began thestudy of children 
scientifically twenty years ago. Ten years ago he had 
studied 100,000 children. His purpose is to group children 
so that teachers and parents can easily know what, in a 
general way, it is best to do with those that have special 
deficiencies. One will go a long way to find better peda- 
gogy than Dr. Warner’s introduction. His study of the 
body of the child and of his brain are admirable, from 
the standpoint of science and education. 

There is no better statement than is here given of the 
way to study a child. He tells what to look at and what 
to look for, outlines the principles for observing and de- 
scribing children. He gives a careful study of fifty cases, 
and presents several typical groups. 


SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. A System of Physical Exer- 
cises for Schools. By Jessie H. Bancroft, Director of 
Physical Training in the Public Schools of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 298 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is Vol. 1V. of Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library. It 
covers eight school years in free-hand exercises, a pro- 
gressive series, carefully selected, and adapted to the 
powers and needs of the school child from the lowest pri- 
mary to the highest grammar grade. The work of each 
grade is arranged in a series of lesson, each lesson to be 
used every day for one week. Each lesson contains a 
drill in simple military tactics. All the exercises are 
fully explained, and illustrated by photographs. 


ALASKA~—ITS NEGLECTED PAST, ITS BRILLIANT 
FUTURE. By Bushrod Washington James. Philadet- 
phia: The Sunshine Publishing Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 444 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the latest book on Alaska, and by all odds the 
best of the late books. It is an exhaustive source of re- 
liable information, up-to-date, of Alaska as it is and as it 
has been, and presents an iridescent picture of its 
future. Nowhere else is there to be found so much that 
is so recent in maps and illustrations. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. By Edmund Gosse, Cambridge, Eng. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 416 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

Edmund Gosse (born 1849) is one of the English 
authors who is popular in America. He is a Londoner, 
untrained in college, but a man of pronounced culture, 
as may he seen from the fact that he was at eighteen ap- 
pointed an assistant librarian in the British Museum. At 
twenty-one he published a volume of verse, which was 
well received, and called forth warm praise from Tenny- 
son. His verses have an elegance, care of workmanship, 
close study of nature, and felicity in phrasing which give 
him high rank. His essays have a picturesque style, 
graceful and rich, without being florid. His ‘‘Studies in 


the Literature of Northern Europe” at thirty attracted 

world-wide attention. Since then he has presented many 

critical studies, of which this latest is an admirable sam- 

ple. In his very “clever” manner he speaks of the 300 

best-known British authors. 

There is no purpose to treat of the writings of these 
men critically, or of their personality elaborately, but, 
rather, to give a graphic view of the sweep of history from 
the literary standpoint. There is an evolution of litera- 
ture, and this is clearly seen in these pages. 

A BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO THE INFINITESIMAL 
CALCULUS. By Irving Fisher, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, 75 cents. 

This little volume is designed especially to aid in read- 
ing mathematical economics and statistics. It is also 
equally adapted to the use of those who wish a short 
course in “The Calculus” as a matter of general educa- 
tion. It is admirably adapted to its purpose in either 
case. 


EARTH AND SKY. Study and Story Nature Readers. 
A First Reader. By J. H. Stickney. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Boards. 116 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This is a charming nature primer, intended for leading 
little children to study nature as it appears in spring and 
summer, imparting information that they would not get 
for themselves through nature. The book is focused for 
the upper half of grade I. and the first half of grade II. 
It is apparent at a glance that the book is planned to get 
results both in skill in reading and in usable knowledge 
of nature. 

Henry C. Coon, Alfred, N. Y., writes and publishes “A 
Manual of Civil Government” for the special use of 
schools in New York state. 

Ralph S. Tarr of Cornell has prepared in paper ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for Laboratory and Field Work in Geology.” 
(New York: The Macmillan Company; 25 cents.) 

Notes and Queries 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of National Educational Association.” Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 

“Interpretation of the Corstitution; Nationality.” Selected from 
the Sources by H. W. Caldwell. Price, 5 cents. Lincoln, Neb.: 
J. H. Milter. 

* Principles of Political Economy.” By J. Shield Nicholson.— 
“Practical Ethics.” By Henry Sedgwick.—‘“ Three Lectures on the 
Anatomy of Movement.” By Francis Varner. Price. 75 cents.—— 
“American Literature.” By Katherine Lee Bates Price, $1,00,—— 
“Principles of English Grammar.’ By G.R,. Carpenter. Price, 75 
cents, “Select Documents of United States History ” Edited by 
William Macdonald. Price, $2.95.——*Sehiller’s Wilhelm Tell.” 
With notes by W. H. Carruth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“For Pity’s Sake.””” By Sarah Nelson Carpenter. Price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: DeWolfe, Fiske, & Co. 

“Stepping Stones to Literature.””. By Sarah Louise Arnold and C.B. 
Gilbert. Intreduction price, 50 cents, Boston: Silver. Burdett. & Co. 

“Murray’s Manualof Mytholory.”” Revisea hy William H. Klapp. 


—‘‘Bulfinch’s Age of Fable.” Revised by William H. Klapp. Phila- 
delphia: Henry Altemns, 

“The Children’s Fourth Reader.” By Ellen M.Cyr. Price, 70 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“A History of the United States for Schools.” By W. F. Gordy. 
Price, $1.00 ——“England and the Reformation.” By G. W. Powers. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

“Helbig’s Koméde auf der Hochschule.’ Edited by Benjamin W. 
Wells. Price, 30 cents. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

“Riftsin the Clouds.” By Walter M. Hazeltine. Cainbridge: River- 
side Press. 

REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Rockland, Me. — Glens Falls. N. Y.— Augusta, Me.— Michigan, — 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— Bangor, Me.— lewiston. Me.—‘'maha, Neb, 
Cleveland. — Barnesville, 0.—San Diego, Cal.— Moline, 1ll.— Minis- 
ter of Edueation, Ontario. — Los Angeles Cal. — District of Columbia. 
— Waterbury, Conn. — Massachusetts Board of Education. 

CATALOGUES, 

State Normal, Greeley, Col. —Cornell University Register. — Dart- 
mouth College. — University of the State of New York. — New Hamp- 
shire College. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says :— 

“ Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thor 
oughly tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGEISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 11: Massachusetts Town and Dis- 
trict Superintendents Association, Boston. 
February 22-24: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 

March 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, Ill. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-18: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. ‘Mothers’ Meetings” 
are being held in this city to discuss such 
practical questions as “Food and Cloth- 
ing,’ “Home Employment and Amuse- 
ments for Children,” ‘Period of Pubes- 
cence,” “Home Reading,” “Contagion and 
Disinfection,” and “Of thorns men do not 
gather figs.” Remaining meetings will be 
held February 8, 15, and March 2, 16. 

PLYMOUTH. The first class of 1898 
was graduated from the normal school 
January 14. The annual address was de- 
livered by Dr. Cyrus Richardson’ of 
Nashua. The diplomas were presented by 
State Superintendent Gowing. 

VERMONT. 

By the will of Alfred B. Darling of New 
York $10,000 was left to the trustees of St. 
Johnsbury Academy. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Professor Royce's first lec- 
ture given in Jacob Sleeper hall January 
15, under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Club, on “The Social Factors in 
the Development of the Individual Mind.” 
was a grand success, both as to its high 
character and the size of the audience. 
Shakespeare gives place to Tennyson for 
the entertainment to be given in this city 
this year by the Boston Association of 
Smith College alumnae.——The annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Society for 
the University Education of Women was 
held in Convocation hall January 15. 
Mrs. Herbert C. Clapp presided. Miss Put- 
ham, the secretary, reported that the 
year’s work had been most encouraging, 
The membership of the society is now 332. 

The Wranklin School Association held 
its thirteenth annual reunion and 
dinner on the evening of January 17 


at the United States hotel, The 
Ne w England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers filled the hall of the 


English high school on the morning of 
January 15 at their regular meeting, Mr. 
Pritchard, master of the Everett school. 
in the chair. The large audience was 


CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

KS, WINSLOW'S SOOTH.NG SYRUP should alwa 
be used for children teeth'ng. Itsoothes the chil, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 26 cts a bottle: 


highly entertained by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more and Dr. EB. E. Hale, who spoke on 
“My Recollections of the Public Schools 
of Boston.”——Some 250 members of the 
Boviston School Association held a meet- 
ing in Phoenix hall January 16. Interest- 
ing reminiscences of the old Fort Hill 
days were given. The association pro- 
poses to hold a large outdoor festival early 
in the spring.——- At a meeting of the board 
of trustees of Boston University January 
18, Samuel C. Bennett, son of the late Ed- 
mund H. Bennett, dean of the law depart- 
ment, was elected to the position held by 
his father._—-The Brimmer school boys, 
old and young, ‘“‘all the way from six feet 
two inches to ‘knee high to a goose,’ ’”’ met 
at a birthday party January 13 at the 
United States hotel. This was the 
twenty-first birthday of the Brimmer 
School Association. One hundred and 
fifty of them were present. The men made 
the speeches and the boys made the noise. 
They all had a jolly good time, as well as 
a good “manhood” dinner.——The seven- 
teenth and annual meeting of the Boston 
Physical Education Society was held in 
the hall of the Prince school January 138, 
1898. An address was delivered by John 
M. Pierce, on “The Psychological Aspects 
of Physical Education.”” The ensuing dis- 
cussion was unusually interesting, the 
women taking an active part in it. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Dr. Clarence J. Blake; vice-presidents, 
Bar. Rose Posse and Dr. Edward O. Otis; 
treasurer, Hope W. Narey: secretary, 
John M. Pierce; executive committee, 
Jennie B. Wilson, Helen P. Powell, Hart- 
wig Nissen. 

C. P. Brooks, director of the state ‘Low- 
ell textile school” of Lowell, read a valu- 
able paper before the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology upon “Technical Edu- 
cation in Europe,” which has been issued 
in aneat pamphlet. Mr. Brooks came 
here from London, where he was the offi- 
cial textile expert of the city. 

The Bridgewater normal midwinter reunion 
at Hotel Brunswick, Jan. 21, was one of the 
best occasions in the history of the alumni. 
Mr. Wallace C. Boyden presided, and addresses 
were made by Alice Freeman Palmer, George 
I. Aldrich, Frank A. Hill, James E. Cotter, 
Albert G. Boyden. Henry T. Bailey. Milan C, 
Ayers, Mary H. Leonard, George H. Martin, 
and Emily C. Fisher. There were at the tables 
200 graduates, among whom were many emi- 
nent Bostonians in law, medicine, and politics. 

DORCHESTER. January 11, 1898, 
Henry T. Bailey of the Massachusetts 
board of education delivered an address 
before Dorchester Woman’s Club on 
“Self-Culture; Growth Through Vocation 
and Avocation.’* More than 400 ladies lis- 
tened with great interest to the address. 

COLLEGE HILL. Dr. Thomas Jeffer- 
son Sawyer, dean emeritus of the Tufts 
Divinity school, is ninety-four years old. 

SPRINGFIELD. Superintendent Bal- 
liet urges in his recent report on the condi- 
tion and work of the schools that no more 
schoolhouses should be erected in the city 
without provision for personal cleanliness. 
It is idle to say that suitable bathing facili- 
ties are provided in the homes. A few 
vears ago it was shown by statistics gath- 
ered from eighteen cities having no free 
publie baths that only one-sixth of the 
inhabitants of these cities were supplied 
with bathtubs. Among these cities, Bal- 
timore, Cambridge, Mass., Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, Portland, Me., and St. Louis. 
The deficiency still exists to a large extent, 
and hence the necessity for facilities for 
bathing in each schoolhouse. The 
total number of pupils enrolled in the 
evening school opened a year ago was 297. 

The fact of being obliged to close one 
of the public schools on account of the 
prevalence of diphtheria has suggested to 
the school authorities of this city the pro- 
priety of securing medical inspection for 
the pupils, as is done in Boston. 

QUINCY. President Eliot spoke to the 
citizens January 13, under the auspices of 
the Quincy Teachers’ Association, on 
“Some Suggestions for the Improvement 
of the Public Schools.” A large audience 
Was present. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Miss Helen Gould 
of New York has given $5,000 to Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, to found a scholarship in 
memory of her mother. 

Meeting under auspices of Rowe 
Brotherhood called out a goodly number of 
citizens from ail parts of the town on the 
evening of January 12. Object. improve- 
ment of the schools, bettering of social 
conditions. Exercises, singing by chil- 
dren, remarks by clergy of Rowe and Deer 
field, school committee and superintendent 
of Rowe, and State Agent Fletcher. 

The visiting committee of the school 
board of Shelburne, Mass., deserve a 
medal for passing the right kind of a reso- 
lution. In reporting to the full board, they 
selected such schools as seemed specially 
to merit approval, including the high 
school—Arms Academy—and voted their 


There is 
no sense in 
trying to 
dodge any sort 
of trouble around a 
tree. The only way 
is to come squarely 
out and face the dif- 
ficulty and fight it. 
If you are sick or 
half sick, the best 
course is not to neg- 
lect or ignore it, or 
pretend that it 
doesn’t exist, but to 
find the proper rem- 
edy and use it. 

A bilious, dyspep- 
tic condition of the 
system not only makes life miserable, but 
it is sure to lead to something worse, unless 
promptly taken in hand and corrected. It 
is foolish to attempt to dodge such troubles 
by any mere temporary expedient. The 
only sensible way is to get rid of them for 
good and all bya thoroughly rational, scien- 
tific medicme like Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. 

It cures all disordered, debilitated condi- 
tions by its direct action upon the liver and 
digestive organs; it gives them power to 
make fresh, healthy blood free from bilious 
impurities; it drives all disease-germs out 
of the circulation; it creates solid, muscular 
flesh and constitutional power. 

Lung and throat affections, which are 
often simply the result of impaired nutri- 
tion, are reached and cured by this wonder- 
ful ‘‘ Discovery’’ in cases where cod liver 
oil emulsions are useless, because the ** Dis- 
covery” is readily assimilated by delicate 
stomachs. It is far superior to malt ex- 
tracts, because its beneficial effects are 
permauent. 

‘“*Dr. Pierce, I am one of your most grateful 
patieuts,"’ writes Mrs. Annie M. Norman, ol 
Equinunk, Wayne Co., Pa. ‘I have taken 
‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ also ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription’ and ‘ Pellets’ with wonderful results. 
I am, as many of my friends tell me, like the 
dead brought to life’ The doctors said IT had 
consumption and death was only a matter of 
time. That was six years ago. I concluded to 
try your medicine. I continued until I had taken 
nine bottles of * Discovery’ and several bottles 
of ‘Pellets.’ I got well and have done a great 
deal of hard work since.” 

When the liver and bowels don’t work, 
the body and brain won’t. Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets are a sure, safe, speedy 
and permanent cure for constipation, and 
a torpid liver. One ‘‘Pcllet"’ is a gentle 
laxative and two a mild cathartic. 


appreciation of the excellent work being 
done in such schools. Principal Hol- 
brook’s success with the academy did not 
need this vote of appreciation, but the pub- 
lic deserves such discriminating attention 
from its officials, and all teachers who de- 
vote themselves to good work are en- 
titled to formal recognition. Too much is 
left to the spectacular in these days. 

Chicopeee has made a decided advance 
in educational matters the past year. 
School accommodations are 1In- 
creased, course of study improved, methods 
modernized. The report of Superintend- 
ent Brodeur is a wide-awake, sensible 
document. 

Benjamin i. Morrison of Medford has 
a valuable and interesting article on ‘‘The 
Schools and Schoolmasters of Colonial 
Days in Medford” as the initial number of 
“Historical Register,’’ Medford. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

NEWPORT. At the first meeting of the 
school committee of 1898, Dr. Barker was 
elected chairman, and Superintendent 
Baker was elected secretary. The super- 
intendent read his report for 1897, which 
showed satisfactory progress of the 
schools during the year. The expendi- 
tures for school purposes had been $90,- 
075.99. Superintendent Baker was _re- 
elected, the fourth time, at $3,000 salary. 

Mayor Boyle of Newport in his third 
annual message to the city council speaks 
in high praise of the schools and then 
adds: Suffice it for me to remind you that 
the educational interests of the com- 
munity are of supreme importance, that 
they have invariably received popular en- 
dorsement and support, and | am quite 
sure that you will not hamper their in- 
valuable usefulness from want. of due ap- 
preciation of their financial needs. espec- 
ially when there are so many opportunities 
to economize in other directions. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. A _ teachers’ lecture 
course is in progress in this city, which 
promises much good. The lecturers are 
Dr. E. E. White, Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 
Principal Arthur B. Morrill, Mrs. Florence 
J. Adams of Chicago, Dr. James MacAlis- 
ton, president Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Superintendent S. T. Dutton, Brook- 
line, Mass.. Colonel F .W. Parker, Chicago, 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor, Boston, 
Professor W. H. Brewer, Yale University. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr... who gradu- 
ated with the Yale class of 1895, has re- 
turned to the university for a three years’ 
course for the degree of doctor of. phil- 
osophy. His younger brother, Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, is still at Yale as an 
undergradnate.—— The city council has 


filed its reply to Yale University in the 
plea from relief from taxes levied on cer- 
tain property. The city admits that the 
college owns $3,000,000 worth of property 
which is exempt from taxation, but claims 
that $1,250,000 werth in addition is subject 
to taxation under the statutes. 

The consensus of opinion among educa- 
tionists is that children should not enter 
the primary school until they are six years 
of age. Neither France nor Germany ad- 
mits them. There ought always to be a 
good kindergarten for children of four and 
five. 

HARTFORD. The annual meeting of 
the Classical and High School Teachers’ 
Association will be held at the Y. M. C. A. 
building in this city February 28, 1898.—— 
The manual training work at the high 
school of this city began work immediately 
after the holiday vacation. There are 294 
pupils who take optional work in the 
manual training course. Charles B. Howe 
is principal, and Frank J. Berton teacher 
of constructive drawing and woodwork- 
ing. 

WILLIMANTIC. At the normal school 
teachers’ meeting January 8 there was the 
usual large attendance of townspeople and 
eastern Connecticut instructors. Profes- 
sor William North Rice, geologist at 
Wesleyan University, was again the 
speaker, continuing his discussion of two 
months ago of Connecticut geography, 
considering this time the events of the lat- 
est period of geological history. 

NEW BRITAIN. The question of in- 
troducing cooking and sewing into the 
publie schools has been before the school 
board, and at a recent meeting a commit- 
tee was appointed to select a teacher and 
install cooking, sewing, and manual train- 
ing in the proper grades in the schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. An interesting catalogue 
of fifty-five pages has just been published, 
containing the names of all the persons 
who have matriculated, but have not been 
graduated, from Columbia University 
since 1758, when Columbia was known as 
King’s College, to the present year.——The 
system of free popular lectures founded 
by the board of education in this city is 
the first step towards the realization of a 
new ideal of popular instruction of far- 
reaching importance. The New York’ 
Kindergarten Association has founded and 
secured the maintenance of no less than 
fifteen kindergartens scattered about the 
city, in which an army of little children of 
the poor are trained and fitted for the pub- 
lic schools. This work has been under- 
taken to overcome an acknowledged defect 
in the public school system in not provid- 
ing a preparatory school for primary, as 
well as for the grammar and high ,school. 
The value of this work is above all esti- 
mation. The kindergarten has been thus 
grafted upon the regular school system, 
and it is hoped and expected that ere long 
an ample number of these schools will 
be publicly founded and maintained. 
The Teachers’ College has been formally 
incorporated in the Columbia University. 
By the terms of the incorporation, Presi- 
dent Seth Low becomes ex-officio president 
of the Teachers’ College, and the present 
faculty of the latter become members of 
the college faculty. The thirty-fourth 
annual dinner of the Dartmouth College 
Association was given at the new Del- 
monico’s January 21. President W. J. 
Tucker, Governor Black, Mr. Prouty, in- 
terstate commerce commissioner, and 
Judge Cohen of the supreme court were 
among the speakers. Mr. Richard read a 
poem prepared for the occasion. 

BROOKLYN. Bulletin No. 19 an- 
nounced interesting exercises for five days. 
afternoon sessions, beginning Monday, 
January 10. Walter B. Gunnison. Ph.D.. 
president. 

SYRACUSE. The sum of $45,000 has 
been contributed during the past two 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co.. 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
dcses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, I’. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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months for the erection of a science hall 
for Syracuse University. A friend of the 
university in New York offers to duplicate 
dollar for dollar all that is subscribed to 
this fund, and it is expected that a fine 
building will be erected next summer. 

The first mid-winter meeting of the New 
York State Society for Child Study was 
held at Syracuse, N. Y., on Thursday, De- 
cember 30, 1897. An all-day meeting was 
held, the forenoon session being a joint 
session with the grammar school princi- 
pals, bringing together interesting papers 
on six different phases of child study, and 
provoking lively discussions. ‘“‘The Re- 
lation of the Home and School in Child 
Study” was presented from the point of 
view of the school by Mrs. C. H. McElroy 
of Oswego, and from the point of view 
of the home by Mrs. Harriet W. H. 
Green of Utica. Professor L. H. Gal- 
breath of Buffalo University presented the 
actual material in one’s professional 
training and in the schoolroom which may 
be used by the teacher, in his paper, “Child 
Study for the Practical Teacher.”’ Prin- 
cipal John G. Allen of Rochester presented 
the results of special investigations in his 
paper on “Child Study in the High 
School.” Dr. James P. Haney of New 
York City, an expert in medicine and man- 
ual. training, made a plea for defective 
children in his paper on ‘‘The Dullard.” 
The papers, “Child Study by a Woman's 
Club,” by Mrs. Hastings of New York City, 
and ‘Scientific Child Study,’’ by Professor 
Edward F. Buchner of New York Univer- 
sity, were read during the closing session 
of the meeting. 

Cornell University has in all 4,304 de- 
grees, and 3,014 of these have been con- 
ferred the last ten years, which indicates 
the rapid growth of the institution. 

OSWEGO. Superintendent Skinner of 
the New York state department of public 
instruction, chairman of the Sheldon 
Memorial Association, has issued a cir- 
cular setting forth that it has been decided 
to honor the memory of the late Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Sheldon of the Oswego normal 
school by erecting a marble statue in the 
capitol, or a bronze statue near the main 
entrance on the capitol grounds, at a cost 
of $10,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. Ex-President Cleveland 
has consented to respond to the toast, 
“The College Man in Public Life,’’ at the 
dinner of the Princeton Club of New York 
at Delmonico’s January 30. The ex- 
president is a college man himself only as 
Princeton has honored him. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The recent celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of Girard 
College has awakened a new interest in the 
important work done there, and, as a re- 
sult, a group of women have begun a 
movement to provide a summer home for 
these college boys. It is claimed that such 
a home will be as valuable to pedagogy as 
to philanthropy. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. General George 
Washington was greatly interested in the 
establishment of a national university in 
the District of Columbia, under the aus- 
pices of the general government, and he 
donated in his will in 1799 fifty shares 
(value, $500 each) in the ‘Potomac Com- 
pany,” to be invested as a nucleus to the 
fund necessary to accomplish his object. 
Had this gift been preserved, and the 
amount invested at compound interest, it 
would equal $4,401,000, and, if placed in the 
treasury, at six per cent., would yield an 
annual income of $267,000. But his be- 
quest of Washington was lost many years 
ago, through the failure of the “Potomac 
Company.” It was doubtless through the 
neglect or carelessness of Washington's 
executors that this bequest was lost; for 
the company struggled along for several 
years before its final failure, and a part of 
it, at least, might have been saved and put 
into the care of the government. The sub- 
ject was discussed by Washington with 
dignity and earnestness. It has since, at 
times, been revived by men of large 
minds, and has been before congress in the 
form of a bill for several years. Congre:s 
has been memoralized to contribute its 
support to the project, the friends of edu- 
cation have been urged to give it their 
countenance and material aid, and now 
the Washington University Association, 
among the patriotic women of the nation, 
have taken the matter in hand, with the 
determination to secure the establishment 
of this national university. The associa- 
tion held a meeting in the city of Wash- 
ington about the middle of last month, and 
by their earnest discussion of the subject 
aroused great curiosity and interest. We 
may now hope and expect that something 


‘*Brown’s BrRoncHIAL TROCHES are unri- 
valed for relieving Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
and all Throat Troubles. Sold only in boxes, 


will be accomplished, and that the great 
patriotic and philanthropic enterprise of 
President Washington may yet be accom- 
plished 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloominiaton. 

President Burroughs has arranged a 
strong course of lectures on the profes- 
sions for the students of Wabash. The 
main lectures are as follows: Teaching, D. 
M. Geeting, superintendent of public in- 
struction, W. W. Parsons, president of 
state normal, Joseph Swain, president of 
Indiana University; journalism, Charles 
R. Williams, editor of the Indianapolis 
News; medicine, Professor Bayard 
Holmes, M. D., of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Chicago; law, Judge James 
G. Jenkins of the United States circuit 
court; ministry, Professor H. Goodwin 
Smith of Lane Theological Seminary. 

Miss Mary Ritter of Indianapolis is the 
new teacher of English in the Greencastle 
schools. She takes the place made vacant 
by the resignation of Miss Josephine Eads. 

Webster township, Wayne county, is the 
first in the state to adopt the consolidated 
system of country schools. There were 
formerly three schools in the township. 
One building and three teachers now re- 
places these. The children are conveyed 
to and from school at the expense of the 
township. The results are very satisfac- 
tory, and the plan will be rapidly extended 
to other townships. 

At a recent meeting of ithe state board of 
education, the schools of Dana, Butler, 
Nappanee, Decatur, Lowell, Hobart, 
Geneva, and Montpelier were commis- 
sioned, 

Miss Julia Weir succeeds Miss Elsie 
Mason as teacher of music in the Bloom- 
ington schools. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

State Superintendent C. H. Mebane's 
effort to increase the state appropriation 
brought forth good fruit. The legislature 
raised the school tax from eighteen to 
twenty cents a $1,000, and appropriated 
$25,000 for the State University, $24,500 
for various colored schools, and raised the 
normal school appropriation from $12,500 
to $25,000. The good intentions of the 
legislature have been thwarted,in some in- 
stances, by the neglect of the townships to 
raise the school tax specified. 

President Charles F. Meserve of Shaw 
University takes particular satisfaction in 
a legacy to the institution of $7,500 from 
Professor H. C. Crosby, for twenty years 
the principal of the state normal school at 
Plymouth, N. C., who recently died in 
Raleigh, N. C. This is thought to be the 
largest gift ever made by a colored man 
to an educational institution, and it will 
mean much to Shaw University, which is 
a valuable factor in the education of the 
colored man. Professor Crosby left his 
entire property to found the Henry Clay 
scholarship for poor young men. He was 
one of the early graduates of Shaw Uni- 
versity, and was for many years one of the 
most prominent colored men engaged in 
educational work in North Carolina. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Winthrop Normal and Industrial 
College for Young Women at Rock Hill is 
supposed to be the best equipped institu- 
tion of the kind in the South. It was 
started earlier than any other, and as- 
sumed its present locatfon and conditions 
when the normal schools were started in 
other states. D. B. Johnson has devoted 
himself to this institution for many years. 

State Superintendent W. D. Mayfield 
held twenty-eight summer institutes for 
white teachers, and twenty-six for colored 


teachers. Each had an unusually good 
faculty. Mr. Mayfield has. been eight 
years state superintendent, and he had 


seen twelve years’ service as local super- 


intendent before that. 


ALABAMA. 

Dr. A. D. Mayo has done great service 
to the cause of education through the state 
the past year. No single man has for so 
many years done so much for the South as 
he, except the agents of the Peabody fund. 

No governor in the United States made 
more heroic efforts to improve the public 
free schools in 1897 than Governor Joseph 


mer Schools. 


HARVARD UNIVERSIT 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 


JOURNALISM 


Taught by Mail. Newspaper men 
\ and women (Journalists) are not born 
but made. We makethem! Practical 
instruction in every brauch of news- 
paper reporting, editing, ete., by 
competent, experienced journalists. 
Spare time study. Rates moderate 
—installmeuts if desirex. Illustrated 

catalog with fall particulars free. 

“SA TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE (Ine. 
Second National Bank Building, Washington, 


kF. Johnson of Alabama, whose inaugural 
rang with the most courageous and pro- 
gressive sentiments, and he followed it up 
with great vigor in public addresses 
through the state and personal influence in 
the legislature. 


FLORIDA. 


State Editor, J. M. GUILLIAMS, Jasper. 


The annual meeting of the Florida 
State Teachers’ Association was held at 
DeLand. The reception of the teachers 


was the most cordial ever extended by the 
citizens of a city where an annual meeting 
of the association was held. Professor 
Warren Darst of Ada, O., delivered a num- 
ber of practical lectures. Professor 
Darst’s lectures were well received. Pro- 
fessor Little discussed the need of changes 
ein examination laws in a masterly man- 
ner. Dr. Forbes’ subject was “Shall we 
teach ethics in the public schools?” He 
pleaded for proper mass culture, rather 
than the present individual culture. - He 
believes that the highest duty of the indi- 
vidual is to find his place and keep it. Pro- 
fessor Hays, president of the state normal, 
presented the merits of the school over 
which he presides, and pleaded for state 
payment of entire expenses of a number 
of teachers at the normal. Dr. Yocum, 
president of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, touched upon the present tendency to 
paternalism and communism. One of his 
most striking statements was that the 
state does not need free scholarships, free 
lunches, etc., as she does young men with 
iron in their blood. In his opinion, a 
young man who lacks the vigor to earn 
money to pay his board is not worth edu- 
cating. W. i. Knibloe, professor of natu- 
ral science in Jacksonville high school, 
was chosen president for the year, and St. 
Augustine was selected as the place for the 
next meeting. 
ARKANSAS. 

State Superintendent Junius Jordan, 
LL.D., has infused new life into the school 
system, and the state recognized his worth 
by increasing his salary, and also the ap- 
propriation for clerical assistance. He 
has had a summer normal in seventy-five 
counties, and 5,148 white teachers at- 
tended these schools. He has also held 
additional thirty-three three-months’ 
summer normals for colored teachers, and 
1,926 teachers attended. The state appro- 
priates $10,000 for eighty-eight of these 
summer normals. Where else does that 
sum do so much professional service? 

Ninety-five per cent. of the regular 
teaching force of the state attended the 
summer normals. 

TEXAS. 

Texas is Making steady progress educa- 
tionally. State Superintendent J. M. 
Carlisle held eighty-two institutes last 
summer. The Sam Houston normal school 
has had increased state appropriation, and 
is doing grand work. W.S. Sutton, one of 
the ablest educators of the South, is now 
on the faculty, the department of peda- 
gogy, in the State University. 


TOURS TO WASHINGTON, 82.00. 


(on February 7, the next of the present series 
of Pennsylvania Railroad Versonally-Con- 
ducted Tours to Washington will leave Boston. 
With the exception of supper on the steamer 
returning, the rate, $23.00, covers all neces- 
sary expenses during the entire time absent, 
including atrip to Mount Vernon and Arling- 
ton; a complete review, under personal escort, 
of the principal buildings of Washington and 
Philadelphia; and the privilege of stopping 
overin Washington and New York, if desired. 

Additional tours to Washington will be run 
March 14, April land 18, and May 16. ‘Tours 
to Washington and Old Paint Comfort will 
leave Boston, February 22, March 22, and 
April 12; rate, $28.00. 

Itineraries of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston; or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Reprints of important historical documen s | 
with bibliographical notes. Indispensable 
forteachers. Eighty-five leaflets now ready. | 
Send for completed lists. 

DIRECTORS OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting House, Boston, Mass. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. | 
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pene WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “Journal of Education.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 


CHATTANOOGA, FEBRUARY 22-24. 


The president is Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Headquarters, New 
Southern hotel. 

9.30 a. m., 22d—Welcome by governor of 
the state and mayor of the city, with re- 
sponse by Hon. Henry Houck of Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Township high school—State Superin- 
endent C. J. Baxter of New Jersey, State 
Superintendent J. Q. Emery, Wisconsin, 
State Superintendent W.W. Stetson of 
Maine. 

2.80 p. m.—Conference on ‘Educational 
Problems of the South,” led by Superin- 
tendent G. G. Bond, Athens, Ga. E. C. 
Bronson of Athens, State Superintendent 
W. N. Sheats of Florida, Charles D. Mc- 
Iver, Greensboro, N. C., Superintendent 
Ashmore, Savannah, James K. Powers, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., State Superintendent G. 
R. Glenn, Georgia. 

& p. m.—Report of committee ele- 
mentary schools—John Dewey, Chicago, 
W. N. Hailman, Washingion, 8S. T. Dutton 
Brookline, Mass., l.. H. Jones, Cleveland, 
Miss Sarah C. Brooks, St. Paul, Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold, Boston, Mrs. Alice H. 
Putnam, Chicago. “‘The Mission of the 
Elementary School.” Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Philadelphia. 

9.360 a. m., 23d—"*What can child study 
contribute to the science of education?” 
Professor J. P. Gordy, Columbus, Profes- 
sor R. P. Hallack, Louisville, Charles H. 
Keyes, Holyoke, Mass., Charles Hoyt, 
Ypsilanti, I. W. MeAdory, Birmingham. 

2.30 p. m., 23d—-Conference on “School 
Hygiene,” Superintendent G. V. Buchanan, 
Sedalia, Mo., Dr. W. A. Mowry, Hyde Park, 
Mass., Superintendent F. Louis Soldan, St. 
Louis, Superintendent J. R. Preston, Water 
Valley, Miss., A. P. Marble, New York, 
State Superintendent S. M. Inglis, Spring- 
field, 11l., Superintendent J. L. Holloway, 
Kort Smith, Arkansas, Superintendent T. 
A. Mott, Richmond, Ind., Superintendent J. 
H. Snyder, Tiffin, O., and Superintendent 
C. N. Kendall, New Haven, Conn. 

8 p. m., 24d—‘The Influence of Music 
and Musie Study Upon Character,” Profes- 
sor <A. J. Gantvoort, Cincinnati. “The 
Value of the Tragic and the Comie in Edu- 
eation,”’ Dr. W. T. Harris, Washington. 

9.30 a. m., 24th—‘Vacation Schools,” 
Richard Waterman, Jr., Chicago. ‘‘Con- 
tinuous Sessions at Normal Schools,” 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., Superin- 
tendent <A. T. Barrett, Chattanooga, 
Superintendent R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, 

2a., Supervisor D. L. Ellis, Asheville, 

2.30 p. m., 24th—-Conference, “Grading 
ind Promotion with Reference to the Indi- 
vidual Needs of Pupils,’”’ Edward R. Shaw, 
New York. “Some New England Plans 
and Conclusions Drawn from a Study of 


Grading and. Promotion,” Dr. John T. 
Prince, Boston, Professor W. S. Sutton, 
Texas. “Plan of the North Side Schools 


of Denver,’ Superintendent James H. Van 
Sickle, Denver, Superintendent Charles B. 
Gilbert, Newark. “The Elizabeth Plan,” 
Superintendent William J. Shearer, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Superintendent R. H. Halsey, 
Kinghampton, N. Y. 

& p. m., 24th—-Realizing the Final Aim 
of Education,’ President S. T. Scovel, 
Wooster, O. The Educational Press Asso- 
ciation, John MacDonald, president, will 
have a meeting, with papers by George P. 
Brown of Illinois, S. Y. Gillan of Mil- 


waukee, W. G. Bruce, Milwaukee. The 
National Herbart Society, Charles De 
Garmo, president, will have a Round 


Table, with papers by Arnold Tompkins 
of Champaign, Ill, Charles A. MeMurry. 
The State Superintendent, Grace Espey 
Patten of Colorado, president, will have a 
conference, with papers by Price Thomas 
of Tennessee, Z. X. Snyder, Greeley, Colo., 
W. Powell, Washington. 


HOTELS. 

The New Southern Hotel—-$2.00 a day on 
all floors when two occupy a room; $3.00 
1 day when one occupies a room. 

The Read House—$2.00 a day when two 
occupy a room, except on parlor floor and 
for rooms with bath, which will be $3.00 a 
lay. 

“ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM,” 

An illustrated list of high-class reproductions suit-* 
able for school decorations, selected from our 


general catalogue. Mailed upon receipt of 10 
cents in stamps, 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 


14 E. 23d Street, ... New York. 


! Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted » ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled, 
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—TThe February Atlantic Monthly has a 
noteworthy article upon “The Capture ot 
Sovernment by Commercialism,’ by John 
Jay Chapman. Mr. Chapman believes that 
recent misgovernment in the United States 
is but a cnapter in the history of com- 
merce, and poilts out how the revolt trom 
‘poss rule” imuicates lhe awakening Of a 
puviie conscience aud a demand lor pecter 
tnings. A strong paper upon “Tne Dan- 
ger of Experimental rsychology,” by Pro- 
téssor Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1m he points out a very seri- 
jus danger in some present tendencies, 
and cails a hait to teacuers who are dab- 
bung m and studying psychology in the 
of finding some.bing upon which to 
remodel present methods Of instruction, 
and shows the Illusiveness Of any such ex- 
pectation, and wnat tne real advantage and 
use of psycnology is for the teacner. in 
“the Lavor Unions and the Negro,” John 
Stephens Vurham, formerly United States 
minister to Hayti, brings to notice that 
the trades unions of this country, by ex- 
studing colored workmen from tueir mem- 
beiships, have succeeded im driving: tne 
negro trom nearly ali skilled occupations. 
Coionel W. Higginson relates his experi- 
ences on the lecture platform, the Stump, 
and in public life Proper Education 
9t an Architect,” by Russeli Sturgis, points 
out that litue or no advance has been made 
tor many years in architectural training. 

“A Ghetto Wedding” is a touching and 
characteristic sketch of Jewish lite in New 
York by Abraham Cahan. Mrs. Wiggin’s 

“Penelope s Progress” continues witn ul- 
diminished vivacity and sparkle. foetry, 
short stories, book reviews, and the Con- 
tributors’ Club complete a number of 
marked excellence. 


—The February Pall Mall Magazine has 
an unusual number of articles of interest. 
Among them, Sir Walter Besant’s ‘“Siudies 
in the History and Development of South 
London.” ‘the articie is illustrated by 
many curious pictures. ‘These arlic.es are 
not meant to be historical. George Ed- 
ward Montgomery of New York has a poem 
6©Robert Louis’ Stevenson. Judge 
O’Connor Morris, an authority on naval 
matters second oniy to Captain Mahan, 
sontributes the second of his highly inter- 
esting articles on ‘Naval Batties,’’ dealing 
with “The Campaign of Copenhagen.” 
The number is rich in fiction. There is a 
series of pictures entitled “British Army 
Types,”’ with a drawing trom lite, by Ar- 
thur Jule Goodman. ‘lhe rich trontispiece 
is from a famous etching entitled “The 
Smoker.”’ It is sumptuously illustrated. 
No twenty-five-cent magazine in the world 
surpasses it in the richness of coloring and 
delicacy of tone which mark some of its 
pictures. Price, 25 cents a copy; $3.00 a 
year. The Pall Mall Magazine, Astor 
Court Building, New York City. 


—The American Jcurnal of S-ciology for 
January has seven timely and able articles 
upon the following topics: “The Junior 


Republic,” Il, by John R. Commons; 
‘studies in Political Areas,” 1I., by Fried- 
rich Ratzel; “Suicide in the Light of Re- 
cent S.udies,” by Gustavo Tosti; “The Re- 
lief and Care of Dependents,” II., by H. A. 
Miilis; ‘the illinuis Child-Labor Law,” by 
llorence Keiley; “Sccial Control,” XI, by 
Edward Alsworth Ross; and “Utilitarian 
Economics,” by Lester F. Ward. There 
are minor editorials and a “Scientific 
Study of Philanthropy,’ by Mrs. Salome 
Cutler Fairchild, with “Bibliography,” by 
Isabel Ely Lord. Price, $2.00 a year; bi- 
monthly, single numbers, 35 cents. The 
University of Chicago, University Press 
Division, Chicago. 

—The complete novel in the January is- 
sue of Lippincott’s is “John Olmstead’s 
Nephew,” by Henry Willard French. 
“Irrigation from Under Ground,” by John 
E. Bennett, takes the reader to the other 


for a generous 


10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


contains no cocaine, mer 
eury, nor any other 
Injurtous drug, 
It is quickly Absorbed, Hii 
Gives Relief at once. 
It opens and cleanses the , - 
nasal passages, COLD ly H EA 
Allays Inflammation. 
Heais and Protects the Membrane. Restores the 
= of Taste and Smell, Full Size, 50c.; Trial 
ize, 100. at Druggists or by mail. 
4) ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


SPARE-TIME STUDY, 
A. EDUCATION BY MAIL 
> FOR WACE EARNERS. 
architecture, surveying, drawing ; 


civil, mechanical, electrical, steam, 


hydraulic, municipal, sanitary, raile 
road and s‘ructural engineering. 
6/320 upwari.Payable in installments, 
‘Send postal for illus. circular to-day. 
HOE National Correspondence Institute (Ine. 
Second National Bank Bldg., Washington, D. 


end of the United States, and gives much 
unfamiliar information about the arid re- 
gions, and how they may be made habit- 
able and fertile. Among “Some Botanic 
Gardens,” George Ethelbert Walsh finds 
those of London and Paris most import- 
ant, but gives brief mention to others in 
various parts of the world. Under the 
heading, ‘“‘To-day in the Bible,’’ William 
Cecil Elam collects many familiar expres- 
sions, strokes of humor, observations and 
reflections on life and human nature, 
sharply-pointed sayings, and what not, 
which people often use without knowing 
their origin. The old chronicler, ‘Frois- 
sart,” is affectionately handled by Emily 
Stone Whiteley. 


—The newest magazine is_ called 
“Music, Song, and Story,” and the name 


denotes its field. The announcement 
promises articles of instruction in music, 
singing, speaking, ete., in addition to the 
entertaining features, the iliustrations, 
and the music. The last is a feature which 
can only be called wonderful. There are 
sixteen pages of lithographed music 
(sheet-music size), all new copyright 
pieces never before published, and all of 
very high quality—two piano and five 
vocal selections, besides a song for chil- 
dren, with music, in the type pages. The 
price of all this is ten cents a copy, or $1.00 
a year—twelve issues. The publisher is S. 
W. Simpson, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 


—The January number of the Annals of 
the American Academy contains the fol- 
lowing papers: “The Study of the Negro 
Problems,” by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois; ‘‘Ad- 
ministrative Centralization and Decen- 
tralization in France,’ by Dr. James T. 
Young; “The Relation of Postal Savings 
Banks to Commercial Banks,” by J. H. 
Hamilton; “The Economic Effects of 
Ship Canals,’”’ by J. A. Fairlie; and “The 
Third Congress of the International In- 
stitute of Sociology,” by Professor R. 
Worms. The book department is larger 
than usual, and the other departments 
contain notes of interest andvalue. Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.00. 


—It is not generally known that at the 
time of his death, Du Maurier had com- 
pleted two papers giving reminiscences of 
the two celebrated caricaturists with 
whom he was closely associated—John 
Leech and Charles Keene—as well as an 
account of his own career as illustrator. 
The first of these is to appear in Harper's 
Magazine for February, and the second 
will be published in the number following. 
They will both be accomipanied by draw- 
ings, some of which have never been pub- 
lished. 


—Professor John W. Perrin, Ph.D., of 
Allegheny College wields a trenchant pen 
in his discussion of “German Social 
Democracy” for the benefit of the Febru- 
ary Chautauquan’s readers. Another of 
the solid features of this issue is President 
tienry Wade Rogers’ keenly analytical 
study of ‘fhe Intiuence of Roman Law on 
English Law,” in which is displayed the 
careful investigation and accurate knowl- 
edge of the legal expert. 


—The two serials, H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son’s “The Adventurers” and Albert 
Lee's “Four for the Fortune,” will be con- 
tinued in Harper’s Round Table for Feb- 
ruary, and the number will contain also 
short stories by Lamar Beaumont, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Harold Martin, and Owen 
Hall. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Journal of Sociology for January; 
terins, $3 00a year. Chicago. 
Werner's Magazine tor January; terms, $2.00 a 
year. New York. ; 
The New dJilustrated Magazine for February: 
ie Pa Mall Goztte for February: 2rms 
$3.00 a year, New York. 


A HANDSOME CALENDAR. 


The 1898 calendar of the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern railway is one of the 
most unique ever issued. It is made to 
represent a government mail pouch, and 
is beautifully printed in brown and gold 
on enameled card. It will be sent to any 
address on receipt of eight cents in post- 
age, by A. J. Smith, general passenger and 
ticket agent, Cleveland, O, 


~ 


THE 


Journal Education 
FOR 1898 


will continue to give its readers the best thoughts and 
richest experiences of educational leaders in this and other 
countries. We can only mention a few of the most promi- 
nent features for the coming year. 


| Nature Study 
by Grades, 


By ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, 


the most successful of writers up- 
on Nature work in school from 
the standpoint of science. This 
is a new series, and will continue 
through the year. 


ARTHUR C. BOYDEN. 


Geography by Grades, 


By Mary R. Davis, whose work has been tested by 
five years’ application in three city training schools, and 
is now to be published for the first time. 


Educational Ideals, 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, MAr- 
TIN G. BrumBaueu, WiLbuR 8. 
JACKMAN, Aaron Gove, JOHN 
T. Prince, Margaret E. ScHAL- 
LENBERGER, and many other well- 
known writers. 


Foreign Psychological Peda- 
gogical Methods wit! ve treated 


trom time to time by Prof. E. B. 
TircHENER Of Cornell University. 


— 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 


Evangeline in History. 
A correlation of American and European History, Literature, Geog- 
raphy, Statesmanship, Education, Industry, Commerce, and Religion 
in twenty articles by Mr. WinsurpP. 


European Geography in 1897. 
A series of beautifully illustrated articles from photographs taken 
in 1897 by one of the most talented county superintendents of the 
country. 


Studies in English Classics, 


by a variety of literary writers and expert teachers of preparatory- 
school English. 


Commercial and Industrial Geography. 


A continuation through 1898 of the articles which were in 1897 the 
most popular series yet issued, 


Current History Exercises for Special 


treated weekly with greater full- Days. 

ness, freshness, reliability, and il- The Journat will continue to lead 
lustration than has ever beendone al! other papers in exercises for 
by any educational journal. rural, grammar, and high schools. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
SP ECIAL June $1.00. 


Send us your orders at once, before our edition of the 

QRFE R first issue of December is exhausted. It contains a 

* beautiful Madonna by Bodenhausen, printed on high 

finished paper, given with each copy as a supplement. 
wees 
Any present anbscriber to the Journal who will send us one trial subscription 


(from Dee, 1, 1897, to June 1, 1898, for ®1.00) will receive b 
397, 98, fe yreturn mail a cop 
of * OUR INDUSTRIES: FABRICS,” by Mr. Winship, in board bindings. ad 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 


Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. BOSTON : 


3 Somerset Street, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publ Price 
Journal of Preceedings and Addresses of the 36th ae. ; 
Annual Meeting of the National Educational 
Interpretations of the Constitution; Nationality :— J . 
from the Sources.............. Caldwell. J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 
Principles of Political Economy................ Shield. The Macmillan Co,, N.Y. 
Practical Sedgwick. “ “ 
principles of English Grammar.................G@.R. Carpenter. a “ “ 75 
select Documents of United States History......... Macdonald. ss $s “ 2.25 
For Pity’S Sake,.....0...ececeeeseeeeeeseeesesessseees, Carpenter. De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 1.00 
The Children’s Fourth Reader...........Arnold and Cyr. Ginn & Co., Boston. -70 
Stepping Stones to Gilbert. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Murray's Manual of Mythology, Revised .-++» Klapp. Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. — 
Bultinch’s Age of Fables, Revised.................... 
History of the United States tor Schools............. Gordy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.00 
England and the Powers. “ “ .50 
Helbig’s Koméde auf der Hochschule................ Wells (ed.) D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. .30 
Elementary Scientific French Reader..Mariotte and Davies. 40 
A World Pilgrimage..........+. Barrows. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 2.00 
The Oxford English Dictionary,Vol.IV. Bradley and Oxon. Oxford University Press, N. Y. 1.25 
The Carnival OF VONIOG,. Newcomb. F. Tennyson Neely, N. Y. 


FLORIDA TRAINS, 
MorninG, Noon, anp 
including celebrated New York - Florida 
Special” via the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Boston office, 300 Washington St. 


A professor’s boy, who is about two- 
and-a-half years old, seeing, the other day, 
a cow which had brass knobs on the ends 
of her horns, chirped this conclusion :— 

“Oh, looky there, that bossie’s got 
handle-bars on.’’—Exchange. 

When you are suffering from Catarrh or | 
cold in the head you want relief right | 
away. Only 10 cents is required to test it. | 
Ask your druggist for the trial size of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, or buy the 50c. size. We 
mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. | 

I was afflicted with catarrh last autumn. | 
During the month of October I could | 
neither taste nor smell, and could hear but | 


little. Ely’s Cream Balm cured it.—Mar- 
cus Geo. Shautz, Rahway, N. J. 


_ a bottle. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty five cents 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white, See ad. 
vertizament on second cover pare. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts.. 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. y 
e to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Kooms, 1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
aaad 


A Superb Portrait 


or an equally 
good one of 


GIVEN FREE to subscribers of 
this paper in return for a little effort 
on their part. Every school through- 
outthe land should have a reliable 
portrait of one or both of our nation’s 
greatest heroes. We know of no 
better inexpensive portraits than the 
Elson District School Edition of 
Washington or Lincoln. They are 
executed by a special process and 
printed on heavy paper. Size, 22x 25. 
Price, $1.00 each. 


NY PRESENT SUBSCRIBER to the “Journal of Education" can have both of 
these portraits absolutely FREE by sending us only one NEW subscription to 
the ‘Journal of Education” at ®2.50, or two NEW subscriptions to Current 


History’’ at %1.50 a year, 


JITHER ONE OF THE PORTRAITS will be given FREE to any subscriber of the 
4 “Journal of Education” for one NEW six months’ subscription to the ‘Journal | 


at ®1.25, or one new subscription to “ Current History ” at #1.50 a year. 


The JouRNAL OF EpucCATION, one year, new or renewal, and a 
Portrait of Washington or Lincoln, for 


83.00 


In every case the Portraits will be sent by mail, securely packed, postage paid by us. 


HELPS FOR THE CELEBRATION 


Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. | 
Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 25 cents. 
Among the exercises contained in the books are 
the following. The Continental Congress, Our 
Union, Historical Exercise, Daughters of the 
Regiment Drill, Pilgrim Play, Liberty's Call, 
Washington’s Life, etc., ete. 


Exercises on the American Flag. 
Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 20 cents. 


Allof these exercises are So forthe cele- 
bration of Washington’s Birthday. 


How to CelebrateWashington’s Birthday 
And other Special Days. By Professor John A- 
Shedd and others. Price, 25 cents. 

Washington’s Birthday Stencils. 


Sold only in sets: 25 cents. Portrait of Wash- 
ington, Washington on Horse, Washington’s 
Tomb, Washington’s Monument. 


Special Offer. 


ADDRESS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, . 


We will send to any address, postpaid, L 
Birthday ” (25 cts.), ‘‘ Exercises on the American Flag 
set ‘‘ Washington’s Birthday” Stencils (25 cts.), all for 50 cents. 


OF WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Schoolroom Exercises “iirtnaay. 
Birthday. 
By Ella M. Powers. Paper; price, 20cts. A charm- 
ing collection of Recitations, Dialogues, and Exer- 
cises for the celebration of Washington's Birthday. 


New Washington Stencils. 
Size: 5-cent Stencils, 18x24 inches; 
10-cent Stencils, 24x36 inches. 
A Seriesjof Specially Attractive Pictures, illus- 
trating the Life of Washington. 
Washington Receiving Instruction from his Mother, 5c. 


Washington and his Hatchet 5e 
Washington as Surveyor 5e 
Washington as Commander-in-Chief.... Se. 
Surrender of Cornwallis ...... 
Washington as President ..... 
The Family at Mt. Vernon... 10c. 
Washington’s Monument. . = 


Flag and Liberty Bell c. 
Sold separately at prices given, or all for # cents. 


“ Exercises for Washington's 
(20 cts.), and one 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


“@UESS 


sear? guessing. They guess they can get you a place; they guess there is a vacancy at X——; they guess 


requirements. We take pains to know both the place and the teacher, and not to assume they will fit un- 
less we have good reason to think they will fit. It is careful fitting of the teacher to JOUNN Y 99 


Auditorium Building; 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 111. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaeney 


- THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
The largest Agency in the West. | Branch Ofice: Des Moines, Iowa, 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENCIES 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 

competent Teachers. Positions, 
Correspondence witb school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN 


FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Aibany, N.Y. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Established in 1884 by 
its present manager. 
A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the United 
States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt attention. Efficient 
service. Circulars free. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietor, Harrisburg. PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Colorado 
Teachers’ Agency. FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colo. 


e have unequaled facilities for placi 

W ins h ip | Ww eq placing teachers D4 

Western Office, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


‘ in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 
F OUR $2,000 POSITIONS 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


We recommend competent teachers to School Boards. 
We assist teachers to desirable positions. . . . . 
Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself of our 


reliability, and then join us. 


 CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 Exuat 14th St., New York. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 

FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 


Teachers Wanted Constantly, “27% Stamp. 
KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. ° 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and City. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 


Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice! The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | oF 
N, sShington St., 


and renting of achool property. 
Established 1840. | suse have more good teachers. One half of our 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, calls, last month, found us without 
suitable candidates. 


150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth oy | 
in publie and 


To fill positions 


Teachers’ 
Agency, _in every State in the Union. We charge no com- 
B 364 Washington St., Boston, mission on your salary for securing you a = 
4D N | Sition. Our facilities are the best. Life membership 
GUARANTEES, NO SERVICE, NO COS r and duplicate registration for one fee. 500 teachers 
— - —— needed for vacancies this month. Special induce- 
ments to those who write immediately. Circulars 


Ww A TED, |for stamp. Address 


To correspond with teachers and employers. Have | H. H, HOPKINS & CO., Hancock, Md, 


filled vacancies in 17 T he W te AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAL 
ROBERTSON’S TEAC AGENCY, eac ers an MERIC SACHE 
(21st Year.) ST. Lovuts, Mo. 


H.N. KOBERTSON, Prop. Bux 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. AARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Fs I won’t go to school to-day, papa,” said a little boy, looking up wistfully at his father. 
| Principal —— of Camillus to us, the other day. ‘“[ am registered in the ——— Agency, and at their sug- 
gestion I have just made a trip to Massachusetts to apply for a vacant place. It cost me three days and 
$25, and there was not the slightest chance of AGA } N though the agency ought to have found out 
its being the right place for me. It seems as something about the circumstances before- 
hand, instead of sending me on such a wild-goose chase.’ It was a‘ Guess again, Johnny” agency; that 
was all. We don’t do any guessing here. We make mistakes, now and then, but none that the utmost care 
can prevent. If we tell a candidate we have recommended him, it means that application has been made 
to us, the qualifications needed have been a and so far as we can - this candidate meets the 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
| wasters Branch: 406 Ashiond Ave., Buffalo, 
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BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
REFERENCE BOOKS. 


PATRIOTIC 


READER; 


Or, Human Liberty De- 
veloped in Verse and 
Prose, from Various 
Ages, Lands, and 


alllands. There are 


By Henry B. CARRINGTON, U. S. A., 
LL.D., author of “The Battles of 
the American Revolution,’ etc. 

““ We welcome General Carrington’s book 
as one of the most valuable contributions 
ever made to the schools of our country. 
He has collected here the masterpieces of 


the first water that have sparkled for cen- 


595 pages. 
In 16 parts. 


hundreds of gems of Crown Octavo. 


SELECTIONS 


etc. 


Races. turies and will continue to flash the light $1.20. 
WITH of eloquence to the end of time.” — Vew 
HISTORICAL NOTES. York School Fournal, 
By Henry B. CARRINGTON, Ui 6 Ay 
COLUMBIAN This book is an abridgment of the Patri- 416 pages. 12mo. 


otic Reader, and in addition to the finest 
patriotic selections, it contains programmes 
for special exercises for Washington’s Birth- 
day, Independence Day, Forefather’s Day, 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


Hours with the 


HISTORICAL 
TALES; 


etc. 


The Romance of 
Reality. 


bear. 


By CHARLES Morris, author of “ Half- 


thors,” Tales from the Dramatists,” 


This series consists of six volumes as 

0 follows: AMERICA, ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
I, FRANCE, GREECE, and ROME. 

Within these books may be found the 
scenes of those romantic and eventful in- 
cidents which form the pith of the history 
of the six nations whose names the volumes 


Best American Au- 
School Edition. 
12mo. 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology. 

LATEST EDITION. 


Complete in one imperial 8vo volume. 
Reduced one-third in price. 
In sleep binding, $8.00, net. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the 
World. 


LATEST EDITION, 


In one imperial octavo volume. 
Reduced one-third in price. 
In sheep binding, $8.00, net. 


Send for List and Prices of Approved Text- Books. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 


B B “The County Fair.” 


new and novel spectacular play, pronounced ‘the best 
School by Principals and others 
seen or given it. Uses 60 to 150 children. all grades. = 
Producers do all the work. For School re 8. 
circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during _ y) 
439 Wassachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address: 
hickering Hall, New York City. 


SENT FREE, 


Unitarian books and papers Address Miss A. 
E. HowarD, 109 Harvard St., Brookline, Mass. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING Any _ Information. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
B (ata to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positions should write for an. 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schoo! 
iving courses for Home Study leading tu degrees of L.S., 
{i's bib. Ph.b., etc. ; also of great value to Physicians, 
Clergymeun, and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannotattend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills, (w) 


E SE 
COMPANY 


43-47 East St., 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


New Yorke 
«++ Boston, Mass. 


Cortina’s Self - Instructor. 


Spanish, 20 Lessons. 
French, Cloth: 
English, = $1.50. 


French, specimen two Books 8 lessons), 30 cents. 
Just out, Verbos Espanoles. All the CastuianVerbs 
and all conjugated, with trepositions and English 
Equivalents. Only book of its kind in any language. 
*ORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES : Orig- 
inators of the adaptation of the Phonograph to the 
teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th St., New York. 


6) In the remotest hamlet, or any teacher © 
or official anywhere, can secure of us 
ey promptly, second-hand or new, at re- SQ 
duced prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, postage or expressage free 
School Books 
Of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue “ee, if you mention this ad 
Hinds & Noble 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY. Pubiisters 


NEW YORK 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boyiston &t, 


262-264 Wabash Ave, 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 


OUR IND 


FABRICS. 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


This is the only accurate, comprehensive, compact, interesting account of 
the historic development of all phases of our fabric industries. 
gogical, thoroughly practical, well illustrated, and beautifully printed and bound. 
Valuable and helpful questions accompany 


has been carefully prepared for the benefi 


material concerning our fabric industries for schoolroom use. 
Superintendents should place this book in the hands of their teachers. 


Paper Binding, 20 cen 


Special rates in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


UST RIES. 


It is highly peda- 


each chapter. In short, this little book 
t of teachers who need ready facts and 


ts; Boards, 30 cents. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


A Study in 
School Supervision 


and 


Maintenance. 
HENRY C. FELLOW, Ph. D., 


(Assist. State Supt., Kansas.) 

A READY REFERENCE BOOK for Stu- | 
dents of Educational Problems, Teachers. | 
School Boards, County, City, and State 
Superintendents, Professors of Pedagogy, 
and Presidents of Colleges. . 

Price, $1.00, postage paid 
New Enylana Publishing Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers of Botany 
SHOULD SEND FOR 


AN CUTLINE sce PLANT STUDY 


By N. E. EVERSON. 
Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little hook 
has been in use in the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass ) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor- 
mal Schools in New England. 


FOR SALE BY 


MADONNA. 


By BODENHAUSEN. 
Printed on heavy paper for framing. 


Price, 15 cents each. 

At the suggestion of our subscribers we have 
printed a limited number of copies of the Ma- 
donna, Which was given as a supplement with the 
JUURNAL of December 2, on very heavy paper 
suitable for framing. 

While they last we will send them to any 
address securely packed in a tube at 15 cents 
each, postpaid. 


NEW FNGLAND PUBLISHING (0, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


cae CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Specia/ 
Course yor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vi: gil 
ods combined. For circulars app.y to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 


ng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HypE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Maas. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


wTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BECKWITH. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES S. CHAP®N, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FiTcHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street. Boston. 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boste= 


Horace Mann 
the 


Educator. 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 


Cloth. Prue, 50 cents. 
NEWENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 SOMERSET, Sr., Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A Great Magazine Offer! 


We will send 


magazines through us, 


low rates. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS FOR 1898 THROUGH US AND SAVE MONEY. 


Publishers’ Our Price 


Price. for both. 

you the Harper's Monthly, . $4.00 $5.65 
Harper's Weekly, 4.000 65.85 

Journal Century, ... . , . 400 616 
of Education Scribner's, e ‘ ‘ 3.00 5.15 
Atlantic Monthly,. . . . 400 65865 

one year Popular Science Monthly, . 500 7.15 
and either Lippincott's Magazine, 3.00 490 
at te New England Maguzine, . 3.00 5.00 

Periodicals named Current History, . ° 1.50 3.50 
> Great Round World, . 2.50 4.00 
Public Opinion, . 2.50 4.65 


In ordering more than one p-riodical with the JouRNAL OF EpucATION subtract the price 
f the JOURNAL $2.50, from the combination rate in every case except one. 


We have only given you a few examples to show how you can save money by ordering yeu! 


If you want a periodical not mentioned in the list, write us and we will quote you special 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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